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SHOWS AND SHOWMEN. 


Tue remarkable history given by Mr Barnun, in his 
renowned autobiography, of the various enterprises 
he had successfully conducted as a showman, and 
his exposure of the numerous intrigues, manceuvres, 
and hidden machinery by which he had worked ‘ the 
oracle,’ would, it was thought by many, be a complete 
death-blow to the exhibition interest. Such, however, 
has not proved to be the case. Public curiosity is as 
rampant as ever; and great and little shows continue 
to pass and repass the same as if the great show- 
man had never laid bare the secrets of the prison- 
house; indeed, we should say they have rather 
increased since that time; and even Tom Thumb, 
one of Mr Barnum’s greatest cards in the way of 
showmanship, is again on the road, notwithstanding 
all that has been exposed in the autobiography. 

The exhibition-world, and what it contains, and the 
singular people who are in most instances connected 
with it, have ever been a pleasant source of wonder, 
especially to the gullible portion of the public; and a 
really good show is one of those things which is 
certain to yield any number of fortunes. It is no 
matter what it is; it may consist of but one thing, 
or it may be a museum, containing a thousand 
articles; it may be either Tom Thumb, or Womb- 
well’s united collections of wild animals, the original 
learned pig, or Richardson's dramatic booth—only let 
it get properly afloat, under the charge of an enter- 
prising manager, and it becomes straightway a magnet 
drawing to itself the superfluous cash of the country 
for miles around. Has any person ever calculated 
the enormous amount of money annually expended 
on shows? Were the receipts of all our exhibitions, 
stationary as weil as itinerant, added together, and 
the amount shewn, it would appear fabulous. Without 
including an occasional show like the World’s Fair of 
1851, but taking into account all established places 
of amusement, from such high-class shows as Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, down to the humblest exhibition 
at a country-fair, we could easily shew, startling as it 
may seem, that the annual amount expended on our 
various shows and exhibitions is greater than that 
expended on books and periodicals. Mr Richardson, 
the proprietor of the well-known dramatic booth, or 
*Richardson’s Show,’ as it was called, died, we are 
“assured, worth £50,000; and the late Mr Wombwell, 
the proprietor of the extensive menagerie, was equally 
wealthy. Many other showmen have likewise ac- 
cumulated fortunes, and left sums of money at their 
death greater than those accumulated in the publishing 


The gullibility of the public, and the love of the 
marvellous, calls into action the inventive genius of 
a class of people who are ever ready to turn the 
public craving into a means of making money ; and, 
in addition to what we can make up at home, every 
portion of the globe is ransacked in turn to find 
novelties for the showman: the hippopotamus is 
caught, and hurried away from his African haunts 
to the Regent’s Park; the united twins are taken 
from one of the distant slave-states of America, and 
conveyed to Europe for the same purpose; and we 
have good reason to suppose that an enthusiastic 
showman has started off to St Helena, in order to 
secure, if possible, the great sea-serpent that has been 
seen so frequently of late disporting itself off that 
island. When a showman has secured something 
with a look of novelty, the next great point is to 
dress up a good story, by which to recommend it to 
public notice, or, as the showmen say, get out ‘a 
stunning gag.’ Nothing is so attractive as a marvel- 
lous legend of some kind or other; in fact, everything 
connected with a show should smack of romance. 
Barnum was completely master of this art, and the 
history of how he ‘ worked’ the Feejee mermaid may 
be taken as a type of the quality of good showman- 
ship, as devoted to this particular branch of the 
business. 

The Feejee mermaid was one of Mr Barnum’s 
most successsful American speculations. This young 
lady was heralded to the public of New York by 
glowing descriptions and flattering criticisms, in the 
leading papers of that city; and the ingenious 
exhibiter contrived numerous plans to increase the 
interest the press had created, and keep up at its 
full height what he designated ‘the mermaid fever.’ 
Wood-cuts and transparent views were got up, por- 
traying the mermaid at full length; and a pamphlet 
was issued under Mr Barnum’s auspices, detailing her 
history, and proving her authenticity. Editors and 
reporters were favoured with ‘private inspections,’ 
and went away honestly persuaded that what they had 
seen was a veritable mermaid. In fact, it was almost 
impossible to detect the hand of the manufacturer in 
the composition. This was a combination of the upper 
half of a monkey, with the lower part of a fish; and 
the monkey and the fish were so ingeniously conjoined, 
that nobody could discover the point at which the 
junction was formed. ‘The spine of the fish pro- 
ceeded in a straight and apparently unbroken line 
to the base of the skull—the hair of the monkey was 
found growing down several inches.on the shoulders 
of the fish—and the application of a microscope 
actually revealed what seemed to be minute fish- 
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seales lying in myriads amongst the hair. ‘The 
teeth, and formation of the fingers and hands, differed 
materially from those of any monkey or orang- 
ontang ever discovered, while the location of the fins 
was different from those of any species of the fish- 
tribe known to naturalists. ‘The mermaid was an 
ugly, dried up, black-looking, and diminutive speci- 
men, about three feet long. Its mouth was open, its 
tail turned over, and its arms thrown up, as if it had 
died in the greatest agony.’ The person from whom 
Mr Barnum bought it informed him that it had been 
obtained from some Japanese seamen, by a sailor in 
Caleutta; and not doubting that it would prove a 
valuable speculation, Mr Barnum became its proprietor 
and exhibiter; with what success may be inferred 
from the fact, that ‘the receipts of the American 
Museum for the four weeks immediately preceding 
the exhibition of the mermaid, amounted to 1272 
dollars; while, during the first four weeks of the 
mermaid’s exhibition, they amounted to 3341 dollars 
93 cents.’ 

For the success which attended the speculation, 
however, Mr Barnum was indebted in a great measure 
to the notices in the New York papers, and the 
rumours regarding the history of the Feejee mermaid, 
which he caused to be industriously circulated. 
On this point, he says in his autobiography: ‘I 
called respectively on the editors of the New York 
Herald, and two of the Sunday papers, and tendered 
to each the free use of a mermaid cut, with a well- 
written description, for their papers of the ensuing 
Sunday. The three mermaids made their appearance 
in the three different papers on the morning of Sun- 
day, July 17, 1842. Each editor supposed he was 
giving his readers an exclusive treat in the mermaid 
line; but when they came to discover that I had 
played the same game with the three different papers, 
they pronounced it a scaly trick.’ 

Previous to introducing the mermaid to the ’cute 
people of New York, Mr Barnum contrived to create 
for it a wide reputation as a curiosity, by means of a 
very ingenious stratagem. A letter was sent to the 
New York Herald, dated and posted in Montgomery, 
Alabama, giving the news of the day, trade, the crops, 
political gossip, &c.; and also an incidental paragraph 
about a certain Dr Griffin, agent of the Lyceum of 
Natural History in London, who had in his possession 
‘a remarkable curiosity, being nothing less than a 
veritable mermaid taken among the Feejee Islands, 
and preserved in China, where the doctor had bought 
it at a high figure for the lyceum, &c. About a week 
afterwards, a similar letter, dated from Charleston, 
South Carolina, was published in another New York 
paper. This was followed by a third, from Wash- 
ington, published in another New York paper, and 
expressing a hope that the editors of the New York 
papers would beg to have the mermaid exhibited in 
the ‘empire city,’ before its removal to London. Two 
or three days after the publication of this thrice- 

ted puff, Mr Barnum’s agent—who had assumed 
the name of Dr Griffin—was duly registered at one 
of the principal hotels of Philadelphia. His gentle- 
manly and dignified manners, and his sociable temper 
and liberality, gained him a ‘fine reputation ;’ and 
when he paid his bill one afternoon, previous to 
setting out for New York, he thanked the landlord for 
his courtesy, and offered to let him see something 
extraordinary: this was the Feejee mermaid. The 
host was so highly gratified, that he asked permission 
to introduce some of his friends, including certain 
editors, to view the wonderful specimen. The result 
was the publication of several elaborate editorial 
notices of the mermaid in the Philadelphia papers, 
which thus aided the press of New York in spreading 
abroad its fame. Of course all this work, with 
printer’s ink, as Barnum loved to call his billing 


and puffing maneuvres, was but the prelude to the 
one grand object, the exhibition of the mermaid, 
which was obtained as a great favour, and ‘ positively 
for one week only,’ &c. The sequel may be guessed 
—t'.s mermaid became ultimately a chief attraction 
of the American Museum. 

At home, we are nearly quite as clever. The 
romantic history of two children, who were carried 
through the country for exhibition a few years ago, 
will be fresh in the recollection of our readers. We 
may call them the ‘ Bird-children,’ and a first-rate 
story was got up about their having been stolen 
from one of the mysterious cities of Central America, 
where they had been worshipped as idols. The public 
were treated to a series of wood-cuts, shewing the 
dangers encountered in carrying away the children 
from the temple. We need not enter, however, into 
the details of this romantic story, being in possession 
of truthful details of their real history, which is as 
follows: The children in question were found in a 
show in America exhibiting along with a great pig. 
They were purchased, or, in showman phrase, ‘com- 
mitted to the guardianship’ of a person who ex- 
hibited them in a penny-show throughout the States, 
in company with a large picture, roughly painted on 
canvas, entitled ‘Death on the Pale Horse.’ While 
they were thus being exhibited, they were seen by 
‘an eminent professor of legerdemain,’ who, being 
struck with the idea of bringing them to Europe, 
entered into a partnership with the person who was 
exhibiting them. They were at once brought to 
London. A good story about them being necessary, 
this was written in the parlour of the White Hart 
‘Tavern, Catherine Street; and the locale of the 
position of the city in which the children were said 
to have been found, ‘fixed up’ by studying the terra 
incognita of Central America on Mr Wyld’s model 
of the globe in Leicester Square. The children being 
dumb, it was determined to account for this by 
stating that they were the degenerate descendants 
of the ‘Birdmen’ of olden days, preserved in the 
temples of Iximay, and worshipped as idols; that 
silence indicating their sanctity, they were never 
permitted to hear a human voice, in order that 
they might never speak; whereas, in reality, their 
dumbness resulted from their abnormal cliaracter 
—the want of brain, and consequent want of ideas, 
These children were born at San Salvador, in Mexico, 
and were originally kidnapped from their parents, 
who were natives of that place, by a showman who 
travelled with wild beasts. The real curiosity of the 
Bird-children consists in their being acephalous 
children; whereas most infants born without brains, 
or rather with cerebellum and without cerebrum, die 
at their birth, and get pickled in show-bottles, and 
exhibited in museums. . 

Another show of a similar kind, so far as its 
getting up was concerned, although from circum- 
stances not so successful as a pecuniary speculation, 
was very recently before the public. It was an 
exhibition of two female negro children indissolubly 
united by nature, and therefore considered by the 
showman to be, like the Siamese twins, ‘a certain 
fortune.” The real history of these children differed 
considerably from the romantic version of their his- 
tory palmed off on the public. The advertisement 
heralding their appearance was headed A Romance of 
Nature, and announced that the twins would hold 
‘drawing-room levees,’ and that the prices of admis- 
sion were fixed at two shillings during the day, and 
one shilling in the evening. Then came a little bit of 
the story, which was as follows: 

‘These interesting children, indissolubly united by 
a mysterious freak of nature, are of African descent, 
and were born in Columbus, County North Carolina, 
United States of America. Their parents are persons 
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of more than usual intelligence and piety, being both 
members of the church. ‘These children are now five 
and a half years old, and are named respectively 
Christina and Milley Makoi; and their brief history, 
like the wonderful action of nature which has for ever 


joined them together, is yet another illustration’ «!- 


the old adage, that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
In the winter of 1853, a surgeon, of North Carolina. 
while on a visit to an old college chum, heard of 
these children, and upon seeing them, and learning 
their history, he expressed a desire to purchase and 
take them to the free states, a desire which was 
greatly strengthened when he thought of the wonder 
such a curiosity of nature must excite among men of 
learning and science. ‘The purchase having been 
negotiated, the children were carried by the doctor to 
Philadelphia. Unfortunately, however, shortly after 
he had carried his benevolent intention into effect, 
the doctor died, and the poor children were thus 
thrown destitute on the charity of the world. 

‘The attention of the exhibiter having been drawn 
to their condition, he undertook the charge of them, 
made arrangements to proceed with them to Europe, 
for the purpose of exhibiting them to the learned and 
curious, intending, if the exhibition should realise a 
sufficient sum of money, to make these helpless 
infants the means of ultimately freeing their parents 
from slavery. Upon the arrival of the children in 
this country, and after all the preparations for their 
exhibition had been made, they were stolen from the 
exhibiter by a body of prize-fighters, hired in London 
for the purpose. 

‘But in the interim, the showman had opened up 
communications with his agents in America, which 
have resulted, after putting him to great trouble and 
expense, in his freeing the mother of the twins from 
slavery, trusting to be reimbursed for his outlay by 
the consideration of the public. ‘The mother arrived 
at Liverpool on the Ist of January 1857, in the 
steam-ship At/antic, Captain Elldridge, and the meeting 
between the children and their parent, from whom 
they had been so long separated, was very affecting. 

‘The ablest physicians and naturalists, both of this 
country and the United States, have pronounced 
these children the greatest living curiosity ; and their 
manners and appearance are strikingly calculated to 
make a favourable impression upon the visitor. In 
fact, their lively conversation, cheerful and enliven- 
ing songs, &c., evince them to be two of the most 
interesting and intelligent specimens of the negro race. 

‘The proceeds of the exhibition, after paying 
expenses, will be applied to assist in rescuing from 
slavery the father, and the brothers and sisters of the 
United African twins.’ 

The latter portion of the history was ‘the great 
dodge’ with the showman of the black twins. A 
pamphlet, containing a more elaborate history of the 
children than could be contained in ‘a card,’ was 
written, and was about to be published when the 
exhibition left Edinburgh. We have seen a copy of 
it, and think it equal to anything of the kind. The 
horrors of slavery were delineated at great length, 
and with considerable power; and the children, having 
been nearly shipwrecked on their passage to this 
country, something striking was also introduced about 
that. The brochure concluded with a strong appeal 
to the benevolent to assist the showman in raising 
funds for the rescue of the family. Of course, not 
a word of all this was true, and the children were 
actually exhibited in this free country by their ‘owner,’ 
an American slaveholder, who, finding that the money 
did not come in so quickly as he anticipated, has long 
since retreated to his stronghold in the new world, 
carrying his ‘property’ with him. 

‘These of course belonged, like Tom Thumb, to the 
high-class shows, the bills and other puffery being 


got up quite regardless of expense, and the prices 
charged for exhibition being proportionate to the 
lavish outlay. We will now say a few words about 
the penny-show, which is undoubtedly the commonest 
feature of the exhibition-world of the present day. 
Poor Barnum was sadly chop-fallen, upon his 
arrival at Liverpool, on being told that a penny was 
the usual sum charged for the exhibition of dwarfs, 
spotted boys, &.; and when an enterprising exhi- 
biter, in the wax-work line, called and offered to 
engage both Barnum and the General, in order to 
exhibit them at three-halfpence, the great American 
showman’s heart literally sunk within him. He had 
in his mind’s eye a grander scene imaged out for 
Tom Thumb than the booth at a fair, and that he 
realised his ideas on the subject, we all know from 
his book. The country-fair is the great field on 
which the penny-showman fights his battle of life, 
industriously wandering from one fair to the other, 
in most instances with the show on his back, and 
accompanied perhaps by his better-half, carrying the 
child. At these places are usually congregated a - 
multifarious crowd of exhibitions, swings, merry-go- 
rounds, Punch and Judies, and living skeletons—the 
general price of admission being limited to the coin 
we have indicated. What a powerful cause of 
excitement to the whole country round is that almost 
indescribable scene, ‘the fair,’ where, as we used at 
one time to think, all the wonders of the world 
were concentrated, where, under canvas roofs, there 
was a heaven upon earth, since the very angels could 
not be more beautiful than the beautiful being who 
danced on the tight-rope in the travelling cireus. 
A whole street of shows, with the caravan of wild 
beasts, containing the great lion-king in the centre 
of one side, the grand original Cirque Olympic being 
its vis-a-vis ; and next door to these we had a theatre, 
with Blue Beard, the Castle Spectre, Fortune's Frolic, 
and a pantomime every twenty minutes. On either 
side ranged booths of various sizes. One held the 
astonishing black brothers, Muley Sahib, and Hassan, 
celebrated for jumping down each other’s throats, with 
lighted candies in their hands; another contained | 
the only real yellow dwarf now travelling. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of these celebrities were 
located the great Hibernian conjuror, the pig-faced 
lady, the spotted boy, the Norfolk giant, the wonder- 
ful black giantess, the far-fumed ventriloquial cele- 
brity, the original theatre of arts, containing the best 
storm at sea ever yet invented, the five-legged sheep, 
and the sea-unicorn—these two in the same booth— 
the learned pig, and a host of similar exhibitions. 
All around was the busy hum of the show, the 
eternal iteration of ‘walk up, walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen ;’ the grinning of clowns from the ‘parade’ 
of the booths, the tumbling of posturers, the ceaseless 
whirl of the merry-go-round, the popping of the pop- 
guns at the nut-stalls; the shrill squeak of Punch; 
the everlasting crack of the ring-master’s whip in 
the Cirque Olympic; the terrific growl of ‘the cele- 
brated spotted hyzna,’ or the cry of ‘the jackal, the 
lion’s provider,’ in the neighbouring menagerie; the 
clash of cymbals, and the sound of the drum, as well 
as the terrific clangour of the gong, used by the 
actors in one of the theatrical booths to announce 
the awful doom of The Bloody Usurper, or the 
Caledonian Bloodhound and the Hag of Cape Wrath, 
sounding every half-hour, or at the exact period ‘the 
doomed baron’ was tossed into the ‘bloody foam,’ 
amid a magnificent display of fireworks—two squibs 
and a blue-light—all these sights and sounds were 
mingled with the sharp ‘move on there’ of the 
watchful policeman. And the myriad crowds of 
gaping rustics circulated up and down, wondering, no 
doubt, whether the giantess inside would really be as 
big as the one painted on the canvas outside; or 
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whether the great Hibernian conjuror could, in solemn 
earnest, eat fire, and bring out yards of ribbon from 
the innermost recesses of his intestinal canal, as he 
promised in his speech; or what kind of a show 
*Hajax, a defyin’ of the litenin’, might be, and whether 
there was really any difference between the lion and 
the dog, in the renowned combat, except—the skin; or 
whether the whole scene was not a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare; and whether it would not be better to 
spend their money at the ginger-bread stalls, than risk 
it upon the great sea-serpent—seeing that there were 
three of that genus in the fair—or the cobra capella, 
or the albino lady, or any of the hundred other 
exhibitions that dotted the show-ground ? 

All this lasts, however, only for a day. The morrow 
comes, and the magic of the scene is over, the dregs 
of the excitement alone remain, and all who have 
taken part in the orgy are fatigued and Llasé. ‘The 
tents are speedily struck, and the show-folk are 
again on the move to the next place of rendezvous. 
The roads are covered with caravans ; the great wagons 
containing the unequalled menagerie of wild beasts 
hirple slowly along the dusty highway, closely 
followed by the circus and its ‘stud of ’ighly trained 
hanimals,’ and the theatrical booth with its blood- 
thirsty dramatic paraphernalia. Following in the 
wake of these we have the clean little pigmy wagon, 
with its brass rails and polished knocker, which the 
showman calls his living wagon, and which is looked 
upon by the fraternity as an index of social condition 
—as we have been informed that ‘it has always been 
considered a proof of the showman’s improving cir- 
cumstances when he adds the living wagon to his 
establishment.’ The road from the fair is but the road 
of life. We have the aristocrat of the ‘ perfession,’ 
travelling comfortably in his gig, his wife and family 
settled, may be, in a pleasant farm in the country, 
from whence the food for the animals is obtained; 
the middle-class showman rides again in the wagon; 
the next class move on in their donkey-carts; 
while the lowest grade of all leave the fair as they 
came to it—on foot—the man with show on back, 
and wife and child trudging patiently by his side, 
happy in having collected two or three pounds’ worth 
of penny-pieces by the preceding day’s exertions. 

This part of our subject naturally leads us to a 
consideration of what has been called the showman’s 
‘mission ;’ touching which a grave political journal 
condescended, once upon a time, to leave off politics 
and discuss the social position of the ‘ brutal show- 
man,’ and his victim, ‘the show.’ ‘The line of 
argument adopted was, that the pig-faced lady, 
the spotted boy, the yellow dwarf, and all similar 
exhibitions, were in the position of slaves, held captive 
against their will, in order that the showman might 
grind them into cash. Now, seeing that it is within 
our own knowledge that a pig-faced lady has been 
manufactured out of a shaved bear, we cannot help 
thinking that, in her ladyship’s case, the best thing 
that could have happened, both for herself and 
the public, was her being strictly retained in slavery 
by the showman. Giants and giantesses, again, may 
be presumed to be so well able to take care of 
themselves as to be beyond the pale of our sympathies ; 
while the spotted boy, seeing that his spots are amen- 
able to the well-known action of soap and water, may 
be considered one of the knowing ones himself. And 
as to the ‘victims’ of the showman in general, we beg 
to inform ali who may feel interested in the question, 
that they are great adepts in the art of what is vul- 
garly called taking care of ‘No. 1.’ In fact, to speak 
the truth, the ‘show’ is often more than a match for the 
showman; and we once knew ‘a wild Ingian’ who 
made little ceremony about hiring a new master when- 
ever he thought the present one slow in his duty. 

To conclude, we might greatly enlarge our gossip 


about shows and showmen, and so evince our exten- 
sive knowledge of the various dodges peculiar to the 
exhibition world, and to the ‘ mission’ of the pig-faced 
lady—but we pause for the present, although it may 
be that we may find another opportunity of still 
further illustrating or Snows. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE-MAKING. 


‘Tuts our planet’ is for the greater part a sunburnt 
one. How things may be, as to heat and cold, with 
our neighbours further afield, it is not our present 
purpose to inquire; but considering our position, m 
point of nearness, to the central luminary, it cannot 
excite surprise that the inhabitants of our globe 
should for the most part experience, in an incon- 
venient degree relatively to their physical constitu- 
tion, the power of his rays. 

Even during the short summers of the north, the 
heat is oppressive ; it is still more so in the long ones 
of the temperate regions ; while the wide tropical belt, 
embracing the greater portion of the earth’s peopled 
surface and the vast majority of its inhabitants, 
suffers an almost continual oppression and distress 
from its exposure to the unmitigated glare. 

Under such circumstances, the supply of ice, where 
it can be obtained, becomes next in importance to that 
of the absolute necessaries of life. It so happens, how- 
ever, that within the tropics, where it is most needed, 
it can scarcely be procured. In vast regions it is wholly 
unknown; while in Southern Europe, and other places 
in more temperate latitudes, ice can be had in abund- 
ance, and at a moderate rate, in many favoured 
localities. 

In these special, fortunate instances, the source of 
supply is accessible as well as inexhaustible, and the 
cost representing only that of the manual labour 
required for transport. ‘Thus, the ‘ snow-harvest’ of 
Naples has long been an interesting subject of obser- 
vation for the statistician, employing, as it does, a 
considerable number of hands, and a numerous navy 
of small-craft, by whose means the treasured snow 
of Etna is conveyed to the burning streets of the 
capital; and the sweltering Neapolitans are served 
with their indispensable sorbetto in the highest state 
of perfection. 

In that country, where labour is at a price almost 
nominal, and a man will be content, as Forsyth says, 
‘to wind up the rattling machine for a day with a 
few fingerings of macaroni,’ it is doubtful whether 
any method of obtaining the same result artificially 
would be worth inquiring after; but, as very few 
places can boast of the same advantages, the question 
of ice-making by chemical means has long been a 
deeply interesting one, and engaged the attention of 
naturalists and philosophers. 

The judicious and habitual use of ice as a cooler of 
ordinary beverages, and as a sort of eatable, in the 
way we all understand so well, is the one available 
resource against the debilitating and enervating 
effects of heat, whether encountered within the 
tropics, or during the summers of more temperate 
regions. Hitherto, the great expense attending its 
use, whether natural or artificial, has been for the 
most part an insurmountable obstacle. 

We ourselves know a lady whose husband was 
forced to resign a valuable governorship in a tropical 
climate owing to her health giving way; it being, 
at the same time, the opinion of her medical advisers 
that nothing more than a sufficient supply of ice was 
needed to enable her to remain. The invaluable tonic 
property of iced beverages renders them effectual in 
cases such as this, when the materia medica can supply 
nothing as a substitute, and gives to this substance 
a balm altogether distinct from any it may have 
as a delicious momentary refresliment. We, for our 
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own part, do not pretend to despise it in this latter 
capacity; but it is rather in relation to the high 
importance of ice in a medical and sanitary point 
of view, that we have brought the subject before the 
public at this moment. 

Artificial ice-making has long been practised on 
the burning plains of India. It is made by exposing 
water during the night in unglazed earthen pans, and 
a very thin coat of ice is thus procured each morning. 
This resource is, however, partial in every sense, and 
can in no way meet the necessity of the case. The 
great pains required and taken for so small a supply 
only shew the great value attached to the commodity. 
Other modes of obtaining the same substance have 
been introduced from time to time, but, as before 
observed, at an almost prohibitive expense. , 

In many cases where great heat is felt in the lower 
levels, a tantalising scene is presented ; for snow lying 
on lofty hills is in sight of the panting dwellers on 
the plains below, but quite inaccessible for all useful 
purposes. We ourselves spent a hot summer, a few 
years ago, in an Alpine region, where a glacier, con- 
taining thousands of tons of ice, was within an hour’s 
walk of our house; and yet, such was the difficulty 
of procuring a regular supply, that we were forced to 
abandon the attempt, after getting the apparatus 
necessary for domestic use into readiness. 

It has long been known that artificial ice may be 
obtained by chemical means. By availing ourselves 
of the property of quick evaporation possessed by 
ether and other volatile liquids, this effect can be 
produced at pleasure; the only difficulty being the 
expense, which, on the grand scale, is prohibitory. A 
man wrapped in a flannel dress, and kept moistened 
with ether, may be frozen to death in a very short 
time under ‘the line.’ In fact, the warmer and drier 
the atmosphere, the more speedily will the effect be 
produced. A bottle of wine or other liquid so treated 
will freeze, or become ice, most effectually. Even the 
evaporation of water under a strong sun produces 
an excellent effect in cooling down liquors in warm 
climates ; and ‘coolers’ of unglazed earthenware 
saturated with water, and then placed in the sun 
with the bottles of liquor within, will ‘render up 


_ their trust’ in a very desirable state of refrigeration 


after an hour or so. 

But the most wonderful fact connected with ice- 
making is the glorious experiment by which water 
was frozen in a capsule of platinum at a white heat. 
This wonderful achievement proceeds upon the theory, 
that water will not touch a body of metal heated 
beyond a certain degree. A most important fact it 
is for all connected with steam-producing, that it will 
assume in such a case a spheroidal shape, and that 
a clear space will be preserved between it and the 
glowing metal, owing, doubtless, to the repulsive 
effect of great heat in all cases whatever. 

Professor Faraday has carried this marvel even a 
step further, and actually frozen a ball of mercury in the 
midst of a glowing furnace, by the judicious admixture 
of carbonic acid and ether, so as to give greater vigour 
to the evaporating process. 

We merely allude in passing to these more recon- 
dite matters connected with refrigeration, as they wiil 
prepare the reader for the process of ice-making on 
the grand scale, which it is our object to explain, 
resting, as it does, on the essential principle of rapid 
evaporation; and, to express it technically, the con- 
sequent abstraction of the ca/oric contained in the 
substance to be acted upon. 

All we see, all we are, and all the changes that 
have taken place in our world, seem to be referrible 
to the fact of feat. Rocks are hard and ‘solid’ 
because they contain now only a certain amount 
of caloric. With more of it, they may be fused, 
and, with still more, evaporated like water. 


Keeping this principle in mind, we shall see that 
water, in the liquid form, depends for that form on 
its actual calorific state; with more heat, it would 
evaporate ; with less, it would congeal into ice. The 
object, then, of artificial congelation is to extract the 
caloric from it, and this may be done by evaporation, 
as we have mentioned. 

The highly interesting process for which all this 
preparatory matter is intended to prepare us, is this: 
An ingenious inventor has now produced a machine, 
by which the invaluable properties of ether as an 
evaporator are fairly called into play, and thus large 
quantities of ice can be speedily produced; but he 
has done much more; for he contrives matters so 
that the precious liquid is recovered after it has done 
its work, and employed over again, for any number of 
times, without the slightest loss! 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to convey to 
the general reader a clear idea of the machine itself 
without the aid of engravings; and even these do not 
convey—at least to us—any notion of how the result 
aimed at is obtained. We shall therefore confine 
ourseives to a description of the principle of the 
machine, and an enumeration of what may be called 
its achievements. 

‘The evaporating vessel is merely a tubular boiler. 
In this, the ether will boil at a temperature much 
below freezing-point. The ether is contained in air- 
tight vessels relieved from the pressure of the 
atmosphere. The cylinder, in the centre of the 
apparatus, is fitted with air-tight valves, so that each 
stroke of the piston withdraws a quantity of ether- 
vapour from the left-hand vessels, and forces it into 
a condensing vessel on the right hand. When the 
vapour is raised, an intense cold is produced ; when it 
is condensed, a corresponding degree of heat is evolved. 
The ether, after resuming the liquid state, returns by 
a self-regulating valve to the evaporating vessel, and 
the process thus continues uninterruptedly, and 
without the slightest waste of material. Indeed, as 
the pressure inside the vessel is less than the out- 
side atmospheric pressure, it is impossible that any 
ether can escape.’ 

It will be seen that the evaporation of ether goes on 
in this machine in a cold medium, and that, vice 
versd, it is re-liquefied for further use in a warm 
one, being a reversal of the ordinary processes—as 
with water, for example. Intense cold being produced 
in the machine, this cold is utilised and conveyed 
to the freezing portion of the apparatus by the 
ingenious employment of a stream of sa/t water, which 
does not freeze at the same degree as fresh water does. 
It thus carries with it, in a fluid state, coli enough to 
freeze rapidly the fresh water with which it comes in 
contact. This salt water circulates in a continued 
stream also, being returned to the ‘ boiler’ again after 
having parted with its cooling power. Thus, it will 
be seen, no waste of material is incurred, except of 
the fresh water, which it is the object of the operation 
to convert into ice, and of the fuel and water necessary 
for working the engine. 

‘The ice,’ we are informed, ‘can be made of any 
required shape or thickness. It is at present turned 
out in slabs of eighteen inches square on the sides, and 
an inch and a half thick. These slabs can be placed 
together so as to form blocks of any thickness. ‘The 
ice formed rapidly at the coldest end of the trough is 
white and opaque, while that formed more slowly 
at the lower end is more transparent. By increasing 
the dimensions of this trough, and thus insuring more 
uniformity of action, the ice will be transparent 
throughout. The white ice is colder, and more 
effective for immediate use, but it does not bear 
carriage so well as the other. Experience must 
decide which is preferable for general purposes. 

‘The expense of the process—an important point— 
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is simply that of the motive power. An ordinary 
steam-engine of ten horse-power consumes a ton of 
coal per day, and the product in ice will be four 
to five tons. The removal of the ice when formed, 
and refilling the moulds with water, are the only parts 
of the operation requiring the services of an attendant. 
The whole expense of making ice in London, including 
interest on capital, &c., will be considerably less than 
ten shillings per ton. 

‘It is in hot climates, however, that the full value 
of the invention will be felt. Ice, within the tropics, 
will soon be looked upon as a necessary of life; as 
much so at least as fuel is a necessary in the winter 
of temperate regions. The preparation of cooling 
drinks is one of the least important of its uses. The 
preservation of animal food, and the cooling of apart- | 
ments, will be the most important.’ 

The process is applicable to many other purposes, 
however, such as the cooling of worts—a matter, 
sometimes, of great difficulty and expense even in 
London. The inventor estimates the expense of 
cooling a barrel of worts from 75 to 55 degrees at 
1}d. The salting of provisions in warm weather is 
also a great difficulty—sometimes almost an impos- 
sibility. By this machine, the brine of the meat 
itself can be brought to the temperature best suited 
for success. But perhaps the most beneficial appli- 
cation of the process will be to the cooling of rooms 
in hospitals and in tropical regions. ‘The fearful 
mortality arising from the prevalence of fevers, in 
an atmosphere varying from 80 to 100 degrees, can 
only be checked by keeping the patients in cool 
apartments. It is evident that buildings can be 
cooled, as they are now warmed, by the circulation 


of water in pipes. The cooling of the water for this 
purpose is estimated at a few pence per barrel. 

‘Mr Harrisson’s first machine was made in Geelong | 
in 1855, but, from the inferiority of colonial work- | 
manship, the trial was a failure. Discomfited, but 
not disheartened, he came to England, and achieved | 
success. He has wisely abstained from bringing his 
invention prominently into notice, until he has had 
it fairly tested both on a small and a large scale.’ 

For these latter particulars we are indebted to the 
Illustrated London News of May 29, 1858, in which 
an engraving of Mr Harrisson’s machine is given, but 
which as before observed, can convey but very little | 
idea of the process. 


THAT FARTHING. | 


I po not believe in trifles. What we are in the habit | 
of calling by that name have changed the prospects of | 
a lifetime, or even brought life itself to a close ; and I 
doubt much whether the same thing would appear 
equally trivial to any two persons. 

Some time since—I will not say how long—I| 
received a letter, and enclosed with it a post-office | 
order for two guineas. In the missive that sum was 
alluded to as ‘the trifle due to you for so and so.’ 
* Trifle indeed!’ thought I. ‘I wish I was able to) 
speak so disrespectfully of a couple of guineas.’ The 
fact is, I was penniless when that opportune supply 
came to hand; but I cannot say I was without a| 
single coin. I had in my possession one farthing, 
and on it—a trifling matter, you will say—hangs my 
present story. That farthing had come among some 
other change; and as one does not often happen to 
want that particular coin, it remained long after its 
kindred browns were scattered. Besides, I confess I 
should not have liked to tender a farthing in pay- 
ment. Even if that would have exactly sufficed, I 
should have preferred offering any other coin. My 
consciousness of extreme poverty made me suppose 
that any looker-on would be able to read my penury, 
if I were seen to draw a farthing from my waistcoat 


pocket. A rich man can afford to seem poor, but a 
really poor one never. 

Thus that farthing remained with me for months. 
Tt clung to me, asa poor friend often does, long after 
his wealthier brethren have departed; and it certainly 
looked a trifle in comparison with the two sovereigns 
and two shillings, for which I lost no time in exchang- 
ing my bit of official-looking paper; but the future 
vindicated its importance, and taught me its real 
value. When I rose from my bed that morning, I 
had every prospect of dining with a certain titled 
personage whose table is proverbially accessible to all, 
though only the very poor avail themselves of it. 
With a good appetite to appease, and a couple of 
guineas in my pocket, this was not to be thought of. 
I dined, comfortably and substantially, and that done, 
leaned back in my chair with a feeling of ineffable 
contentment. 

Searching in my waistcoat-pocket for my tooth- 
pick, my finger and thumb came in contact with 
that farthing. I drew it from its hiding-place, laid 
it on my extended palm, surveyed it, now on this 
side, now on that; but with what a different look 
from the rueful one with which, two hours sooner, I 
had gazed on the thing, did I now regard it! Well, 
thought I, I was never before reduced quite so low, 
but before absolute want came a supply to meet my 
approaching need. I will keep this farthing while I 
live, as a memento to whisper, ‘ Never despair,’ when 
I am inclined to murmur at the decrees of fortune. 

I adhered to my resolve. Regularly as I changed 
my waistcoat, the little coin accompanied my pencil- 
case, penknife, and toothpick, to the corresponding 
pocket of the new garment. 

Singularly enough, from the time of my being 


_reduced to a farthing, fortune ceased to frown. I 


had not finished the first of the two guineas before 
others came, and still more followed. It seemed 
that my penniless hour was the one before the 
dawning, and the labours which preceded it were to 
meet their reward. I found popularity when I least 
expected it, and soon I, too, began to consider two 
guineas a triffe. Instead of a single garret near the 
sky, I occupied apartments at the Albany ; and when 
I went to visit my native place, good gracious, how I 
was féted! The tide had indeed changed. As a boy, 
what scrubbing had I not endured, and all arising 
from my ambition to become famous as 2 writer— 
that scribbling mania which impelled me to cap 
verses instead of doing my Latin exercise, and which 
brought down on me the wrath, and, worse still, the 
cane, of the Rev. Dr Snaffles, head-master of the 
grammar-school, and vicdr of the parish. Awful, 
most awful, were both his lectures and his whacks; 
I got the lion’s share of both. My father lectured 
me also, and gave me a long list of the names of 
those who, preferring the shadow, authorship, to the 
substance, trade, had died in poverty after a lifelong 
endeavour to ascend the steps of Fame’s temple— 


| steps to them only a mental treadmill, where, com- 


pelled to incessant efforts, they yet rose no higher. 
‘Do not fancy yourself a genius, my dear boy,’ he 
would say: ‘talent you possess—that is, you appre- 
ciate and take home to your heart the good and the 
beautiful in the works of others ; but do not mistake 
this for genius. Genius creates for talent to appre- 
ciate. The latter I give you credit for possessing; 
the former you have not. Stick to the counting- 
house; make your fortune; and then, if the wish 
remain, write verses and tales by the mile.’ 

My sisters contemned my rhymes, perhaps because 
I addressed none to them; but, worse than all, Flora 
Snaffles, the object of my idolatry, did the same. 
Flora was the doctor’s youngest and loveliest daughter, 
and just my own age. But what girl of sixteen 
ever deigned to look at a boy of her own years? 
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Nevertheless, J looked at her fair face, soft brown eyes, 
and flowing chestnut curls, and worshipped Flora, 
quite forgetting the difference between a boy and a 
young lady. 

But what boy-poet was ever without a divinity? 
So to her, after expending an amount of toil and 
thought which no after-work of mine ever cost me, 
I addressed sundry verses, entitled Lines to Flora. 
And what was my reward? I met her, with her 
confidante, Lucy Jones, the lawyer's daughter, and as 

ey passed, she said, at me, but to Lucy: ‘Poor, 
foolish boy, I shall not tell papa, for I should not like 
him to be whipped.’ And she tossed her head, 
shaking the glossy curls I had been striving to 
immortalise. 

There was only one, my gentle mother, who gave 
my luckless compositions a word of praise. She, 
bless her! used to soothe my ruffled vanity, call my 
verses pretty, and kiss my forehead with right loving 
touch; but she bade me obey my father. The end 
of it all was that, after distinguishing myself for 
deficiency in Latin at the school-examination, and 
filling my father’s ledgers with poetical in place of 
arithmetical figures, I forsook the counting-house, 
and went to seek my fortune, with a resolution not to 
return if unsuccessful. How different was my coming 
home! 

Before leaving my bachelor’s nest in town, I deter- 
mined to sink the literary man, and give myself up, 
heart and soul, to that home-life on which I had 
often cast longing backward glances. Authors soon 
grow old: if they intend to succeed they must be 
sharp-sighted, and a man who battles his way upward 
a hairbreadth at a time, comes in contact with a 
sufficient number of rough edges to brush away early 
any superfluous juvenility of feeling. In place, how- 
ever, of renewing my lost youth, and resuming my 
old home habits, I was doomed to be exhibited as a 
‘lion’ of the first-water. My father publicly owned 
he had made a great mistake in his estimate of my 
mental powers. My writings having been, in a great 
measure, published anonymously, everybody gave me 
credit for more than I deserved, and, do as I might, 
the Mudborough folk persisted in thinking it necessary 
to talk only of literature in my presence. 

My former preceptor was amongst the first to call 
upon me, and a few days after my arrival, I spent an 
evening at his house. Again and again did the 
reverend doctor shake my hand, his firm grasp remind- 
ing me very much of days when I trembled under his 
touch. He introduced me to his guests with great 
pride as a pupil of whom he was justly proud; ‘though 
once,’ he added, ‘I fear.I scarcely appreciated the 
peculiar talents you possessed. In that I was not, I 
believe, singular. A prophet, my dear Dick—pardon 
the familiarity—is never without honour, &c.’ 

And there was Flora—Flora Snaffles still—more 
beautiful than ever. She did not say, ‘Poor, foolish 
boy’ now, but placed her hand in mine; and with a 
gentle, half-hesitating voice, bade me welcome to the 
vicarage, dropping those bright eyes the while, and 
letting her luxuriant chestnut curls almost shade her 
fair face. 

She and I got on amazingly. A little later, she 
brought her album, begging for some contribution in 
addition to what she already possessed. This last 
remark required solution, and the bright eyes were 
archly raised as she pointed out the maiden effort of 
my muse in a state of perfect preservation. Need I 
tell what such a beginning led to. Coming home, as 
I did, with a predisposition to renew all my old loves, 
and finding there not only the charms of memory, 
but of novelty also—for of late my life had been so 
different—is it wonderful that the divinity of my 
school-days became tlie goddess of my riper age. 

There is a certain homely proverb, much in vogue 


where I was born, which says: ‘Old broth is sooner 
warmed than new broth made,’ and it is commonly 
applied to lovers who make up matters after a sepa- 
ration. I verified its wisdom. Flora was very 
beautiful; she had preserved those verses, which 
proved that her former indifference was only assumed, 
and she plainly regarded me as the greatest genius in 
the world, We got a long way in a little time. My 
sisters began to giggle and look slily at me when 
Flora’s name was mentioned. Other young ladies, 
shaking off the awe my literary reputation at first 
inspired, and finding me in society quite as common- 
place as any other man, demurely sought information 
respecting the mythology of the ancients. They never 
forgot to ask some question about the floral goddess, 
whether poets still worshipped her as they felt 
tempted to believe, &c. Doubtless all this seems 
silly enough to tell about, but I deemed it very 
pleasant folly then. Yet smoothly as my love-affair 
seemed to progress, I was very jealous. Not of any 
other male individual; I flatter myself there was little 
risk of successful rivalship to annoy me. ‘The cause 
of my vexation was a certain Dorcas Society, an 
admirable institution, yet I hated its very name, 
because Flora bestowed so much of her time upon it. 
A species of amiable rivalry existed amongst the 
young ladies as to the amount of work contributed, 
and Flora made herself a perfect slave in the cause. 
If I asked her to sing or play for me, she would cast a 
glance at a nameless garment on her lap, and beg me 
to excuse her; until I remonstrated, saying, she really 
overdid the thing, and made those who wished to 
claim a little of her time quite jealous of this all- 
engrossing labour. 

It lists not to tell how the point was argued between 
us; Flora insisting that she did not take one stitch 
more than it was her duty to do as the vicar’s 
danghter. She seemed almost inclined to pout at my 
persisting in a contrary opinion, and was mollified 
only when I promised to make one at the anniversary 
tea-party in connection with the Society, which was 
to take place on the following Wednesday. On the 
Tuesday, I made myself generally useful, and assisted 
to decorate the national school-room for the festival, 
receiving the boughs of evergreen and paper-roses 
from the fair hands of my lady-love. I was rewarded 
with many a gracious smile, and more than once had 
the delightful task of disentangling a spray of holly 
from those lovely chestnut curls. 

‘You must come to my table,’ whispered Flora as 
we parted; ‘and, remember, I shall expect a contribu- 
tion from you, to make amends for your unkind 
speeches about the Society.’ 

‘As though I could ever have breathed an unkind 
word in your ear,’ said I, pressing the soft palm which 
lay in mine, 

The day came. I duly teaed in public, and, I 
flattered myself, entered into the spirit of the thing, 
by zealously promoting the locomotion of the cups. 
After tea came the platform-work—addresses, reports, 
and vote of thanks to the fair labourers. Lastly came 
the collection, and Flora stood before me, holding a 
delicate china plate, on which her eyes were bashfully 
bent, to receive my contribution. I had placed a 
sovereign ready to hand, and as I deposited the coin 
in the plate, looked keenly at Flora to see how she 
relished the gift. Fancy my surprise on seeing the 
delicate head thrown back, while a look of ineffable 
scorn was darted at me by the fair plate-bearer, whose 
fave now wore the hue of the deepest-coloured paper- 
rose. She swept past, and that night I saw her no 
more; 80, in place of escorting her home and popping 
the question on the road, I had to give an arm to 
each of my sisters. I could not understand it, especi- 
ally as the two girls would deign nothing but mono- 
syllabic replies to my questions, and made themselves 
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as disagreeable as young ladies can be supposed to be. 
As my sisters and Flora always ‘sailed in the same 
boat,’ I humbly craved to be enlightened by them as 
to the cause of this change in her manner. 

*You ought to know,’ said my sister Jane, with a 
toss of the head very similar to the one with which I 
had been favoured earlier in the evening. 

‘I. Why, what have I done?’ 

‘To pretend not to know!’ shrieked both girls at 


*I do not know,’ said I. ‘I put a sovereign on her 
plate, and she gave me just such a haughty, disagree- 
able look as she did long years ago, when I foolishly 
sent her some verses.” 

‘A pretty sovereign!’ again in chorus. ‘ But per- 
haps,’ added Jane, ‘you use a poet's licence to call 
all coins sovereigns. We ignorant country-people 
cannot be supposed to see these things in the same 
light as you great literary men. 

I was out of all patience. ‘What do you mean?’ 
said I. ‘You are enough to drive one crazy with 
your absurd sneers and allusions. Do J want to be 
made a fuss about as a literary man? or what has 
that to do with Flora Snafiles ?’ 

But I might as well have talked to the doorpost. 
They indignantly retired, leaving me to my anything 
but agreeable reflections. I slept little that night, 
and on the following morning rose early. On trans- 
ferring the contents of my waistcoat pocket from the 
last worn garment to one more suitable for morning 
costume, the mystery of Flora’s conduct was solved: 
the sovereign—my intended contribution—was still 
in my possession. That farthing was gone. I had 
carried it in my pocket until I had become almost 
anconscious of its existence; and, all unaware of the 
mistake, had transferred it to the collection-plate in 
lieu of its golden neighbour. Of course Flora had 
set it down as a studied insult—following, as it did, 
on the heels of our little dispute about the Society. 
I remember hearing the amount of the collection 
announced as thirty-two pounds, six shillings, and 
sixpence farthing, with some surprise, little deeming 
the unlucky fraction was my own contribution. I 
would not tell my sisters a word, but determined to 
have a delightful reconciliation scene with Flora. I 
pictured tears in her soft eyes when I told of my past 
trials, delight in her countenance at the romance of 
the thing, and charming confusion when the whole 
ended with a declaration of love. I almost felt her 
head on my shoulder, and its glossy curls in my 
caressing hand. With these feelings, I went to the 
vicarage. 

. *Not at home,’ was the only reply to my inquiries 
for the family. 

Never mind, thought I; a little suspense will 
enhance the bliss of the meeting. 

I went again. I saw Dr Snafiles, who was stern, 
and monosyllabic. He was evidently in the secret; 
so I proceeded to explain. 

He remarked in liis most pompous manner, ‘that 
my practical joke was decidedly out of place.’ 

I was indignant at the insinuation, but asked after 
the ladies. 

*They were quite well; somewhere in the town, 
making calls, with the exception of Miss Flora, who 
had departed that morning by an early train to pay 
a long-promised visit to an aunt resident somewhere 
near the Land’s End.’ 

And my holiday was just expiring; I could not 
await her return. I would not say anything to my 
sisters, being too indignant to take them into my 
confidence after their distant behaviour. 

So I went back to town, resolving to take a run 
home again in a couple of months, never doubting 
that all would yet end well. Alas! that I should 
have it to tell. In six weeks from that date, I 


received, vid my sister Jane, the wedding-cards of 
Captain and Mrs Vernon, née Flora Snaffles. 

She is in India now, poor Flora! and I am still a 
bachelor of the Albany. Trifles indeed! That 
farthing! 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK; 
OR, HOUSEKEEPING THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Att who have read Miss Strickland’s lives of the 
Scottish queens, will remember the lively description 
she gives of a certain Earl of Northumberland, who 
rode forth from the gates of York, at the head of the 
northern chivalry, to welcome the daughter of his 
sovereign, the fair Margaret Tudor, then on her way 
to join her future husband, James IV. of Scotland. 

The youthful princess was surrounded by some of 
England’s choicest knights and nobles, all richly 
arrayed and gallantly mounted ; but if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be relied on, the Percy far outshone 
them all; for, to borrow the quaint language of one of 
these, ‘what for the richness of his cote, being of 
goldsmith’s work, garnished with pearls and stones, 
and the costly apparell of his henxmen, and gallant 
trappers of their horses, besides four hundred tall 
men, well armed, and apparelled in his collers, he was 
esteemed both of the Scots and Englishmen more like 
a prince than a subject.’ 

Nor can we wonder that he found such favour in 
their eyes; for, added to all this outward pomp and 
circumstance, he was in the prime of manhood, of a 
goodly presence, and the representative of one of the 
noblest families of the realm. 

But pageants, however grand, last but their little 
day ; and those who take even the most prominent 
part in them, when they have laid aside their velvet 
and ermine, their tinsel and their bells, are, in 
thought, word, and act, marvellously like other men. 
So with this gay and gallant cavalier, who, when a few 
more years have passed, we find very differently occu- 
pied; the head that had once been intent only on 
making his steed ‘gambade’ gracefully beside the 
Tudor princess, is now busily speculating on the 
relative value of fat and lean beef, or carefully calcu- 
lating the cost of brewing a hogshead of beer. In 
other words, he is framing, with the assistance of 
a council composed of the chief officers of his house- 
hold, a system of domestic economy, which, though 
intended only for the government of his own estab- 
lishment, might, for the judgment and foresight it 
displays, claim a place among law-codes of much 
loftier pretensions. 

A copy of this work, printed from the original 
manuscript in 1770, and entitled The Northumberland 
Household Book, is now before us; and as only a 
limited number were issued for private circulation, and 
it is probably but little known, a few extracts from it 
may find a not inappropriate place in pages like 
these; for it not only exhibits a curious picture of 
ancient manners and customs, but, by the minuteness 
of some of its details, furnishes hints on domestic 
management, such as are calculated to be of use in 
all ages. Few persons, indeed, find themselves called 
upon now-a-days to rule over an establishment so large 
as that to which this northern earl gave laws; but the 
more ponderous the machinery, the greater need is 
there so carefully to adapt its various parts to each 
other as to make all work easily and pleasantly 
together; and if, in his anxiety to effect this end, we 
find the noble author of the J/ousehold Book ocva- 
sionally dweiling with almost tiresome precision on 
points which, to our modern ideas, seem trivial, we 
must make due allowance for the pursuits, or, to speak 
more correctly, perhaps the want of pursuit of the age 
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in which he lived ; while we gather from his example 
the advantage of seeing, each in his own little sphere, 


* that things be done decently and in order. 


This curious manuscript was commenced in 1512, 
as we are by inference continually reminded, for its 
various enactments are all drawn up in right regal 
fashion, and if not given from ‘our court at Wresil,’ 
are at least ‘ordayned by me and my counsaell on the 
30th day of September, in the 3d yere of my sovereign 
lord king Henry the 8th.’ 

It opens with an assignment to ‘Richard Gowge, 
comptroller of my hous, and Thomas Percy, clerke of 
the kechinge,’ of various sums of money for ‘ the hole 
expensys and keepynge of my sayd hous for one hole 
yere;’ and then proceeds to lay down minute directions 
as to the proportions in which every possible article 
of consumption is to be supplied, with the prides that 
are to be given for the same. ‘To some of these we 
shall presently refer; but we must first try to collect 
a few particulars of the internal arrangements of this 
great establishment. 

The family seems to have consisted, taking one 
month with another, of 166 persons, but 57 more were 
daily reckoned upon as guests, making in all 223. 
Of the regular inmates, some ten or twelve might be 
of the blood and lineage of the Percy; the rest were 
knights and retainers, grooms and yeomen, waiting- 
men and waiting-women, brought together to swell 
the all but regal pomp with which those proud nobles, 
the sometime companions of ‘ bluff King Harry,’ saw 
fit to surround themselves. 

Many of these officers bore titles similar to those 
used in the royal household, and were, as appears from 
the number of horses and servants kept for their 
separate use, as well as from their sitting at what was 
called ‘the knyghte’s boord,’ gentlemen of good birth. 
Thus we read of my lord’s chamberlain and treasurer, 
of the comptroller of his household, and the clerks of 
his ‘kitching,’ with a due proportion of gentlemen- 
ushers and grooms-in-waiting. ‘Then, again, we have 
an almoner, a carver, and a sewer or server, whose 
responsible office it was to see that the dishes were 
*stragtly sett upon the boord,’ with cup-bearers for 
my lord and my lady, and henxmen (or pages) to wait 
beside them. 

The titles given to others serve to illustrate the 
manners as well as the wants of that semi-barbarous 
age. The ‘clarke of the ewery,’ for instance, reminds 
us, especially when coupled with the mention of ‘two 
wesching towels for my lord to wesch with, and a 
gentleman-usher to bring them in, and to serve my 
lord with water when his lordship goes to dinner, 
and when he ryseth up,’ of the necessity there must 
have been for such frequent ablutions at a time when 
forks were yet uninvented; and a child of the 
kechinge to turn the brooches (or spits), betrays a 
similar lack of convenience in the cooking apparatus 
then in use. Yeomen and grooms, again, to ‘serve 
at my lord’s boord-end,’ marks the distinction which 
placed the heads of the family, with their principal 
guests, at one end of a long table; while the officers 
of the household, and all persons of inferior rank, sat 
at the other—the line of demarcation being indicated 
by a huge salt-cellar; whence the phrase often met 
with in old authors, of ‘above and below the salt.’ 
The ‘clark avenar,’ too, whose duty it was to yield 
an account of all the oats and hay consumed in the 
earl’s stables, explains the former appropriation of 
the tower still shewn at Alnwick as the ‘ Avenar's 
Tower ;’ and the ‘arris-mender,’ who was to be ‘daily 
in the wardrobe for working upon my lord’s arras 
and tapestry,’ conjures up the memory of days 


When round about the walls yclothed were 
With goodly arras of great majesty— 


the said arras being merely hung up on tenter-hooks 


against the naked walls, or, in some cases, suspended 
upon frames, and placed at such a distance from 
them as to leave space for persons to pass behind—a 
convenient arrangement, as it must often have proved, 
in those days of political and domestic intrigue. 
Falstaff, doubtless, but followed the example of 
wiser, if not better men, when, in a sudden accession 
of terror at the untimely approach of lively Mistress 
Page, le exclaimed: ‘I will ensconce me behind the 
arras.’ 

These expensive hangings—for the art of weaving 
them was but newly introduced into England—being 
thus rendered easy of removal, were, as we are led to 
infer from subsequent entries, carried about with 
the family, and hung up wherever they happened to 
sojourn for the time being. Besides this arras-mender, 
there were several ‘grooms, yomen, and childrene of 
the wardrobe employed hourly for the robes, sewing 
and amending the stuf, and brushing and dressing 
thereof ;’ some of the said ‘ stuf’ consisting, it is likely, 
of the same gorgeous dresses which had years before 
dazzled the eyes of Miss Strickland’s Somerset 
herald! But the taste for accumulating sumptuous 
apparel was, it must be remembered, by no means 
confined to the house of Northumberland ; it increased 
to such a mischievous extent during this and the 
following reigns, that Queen Elizabeth thought it 
necessary to restrain it by proclamation; yet, with 
the inconsistency which often marred the otherwise 
bright character of this royal lady, she so far departed 
from the spirit of her own edicts, as to have left 
behind her at her death no less than three thousand 
dresses ! 

The occupations assigned to some of my lord of 
Northumberland’s officers appear to us rather incon- 
gruous; thus, we read of a ‘head clarke of the 
kechinge, to cum up with my lord’s shirt ;’ and, more 
derogatory still to the dignity of the nobler sex, of ‘a 
yoman of the beddes (whose name it may interest 
some to know was Gilbert Swinburn), and a groome 
of the chamber for keepynge and dressynge of it 
cleane.’ The small proportion of females employed 
in those departments which modern habits leave 
exclusively to them, constitutes, indeed, a remarkable 
feature in this household summary. 

The division of the day is another point on which 
the habits of the sixteenth century differ very 
materially from those of the nineteenth ; and we can 
scarcely suppress a smile as we think of the long 
faces which such a regulation as the following would 
produce among modern lords and equerries in waiting : 

‘These be the names of the gentl uschers, 
gentlemen of householde, yomen- -uschers, and mar- 
challes of the hall that shall awaite in the great 
chambre dayly thurrowte the weeke, on the forenoons, 
from seven of the clocke in the morning, to ten of the 
clocke, that my lord goes to dinner ; whyche persons, for 
their waytinge before noon, hath licence at aftirnoon 
to go about their own businesse from the said noon to 
three of the clock that evinsong begins, and they not 
to fail then to cum in agayn, the rather if any 
stranger cums.’ 

But the dinner, thus early served, seems to have 
occupied a considerable time in eating, for the services 
of those who took their turn of waiting in the after- 
noon were not required till ‘one of the clock that 
dinner is done,’ and were to continue ‘till they ring to 
evinsong.’ ‘The castle-gates were locked at nine, ‘to 
the intent that no servant shall come in which is out 
at that hour.’ 

Supper was served between four and five; but 
we are not told at what time the family retired, 
though the ptroller—himself, be it remembered, 
one of the head officers—was enjoined ‘ to call up the 
cooks ev morning after four of the clocke be 
streiken.’ Such very early rising seems not, however, 
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to have been quite in accordance with the tastes of 
his lordship’s dependents: from some cause or other 
—it might be the soporific effects of the ‘ pottets of 
bere’ that were so bountifully dealt out—slothful 
habits gained ground; and to avert the evil, it was 
ordained by my lord and his council, ‘to have a 
morrow-mass, priest daily now to say mass at six of 
the clock in the morning throughout the yere, that 
officers of his lordship’s household may ryse at a dew 
hour, and here mass dayly, to the intent that they 
may cum to receive the keys at the time appointed, 
by reason whereof my lord and strangers shall not be 
unserved.’ Well would it be for the peace and order 
of many a modern mansion if some such stringent 
rule could be enforced therein. 

The mention of this morning mass reminds us that 
the spiritual interests of the Earl of Northumberland’s 
honsehold ought to have been well watched over, 
seeing that he had no less than eleven priests con- 
nected with it: the occupations of several of these 
reverend gentlemen were, however, according to our 
notions, somewhat unpriestly; one being the surveyor 
of my lord’s lands; another, his secretary; a third, the 
clerk of his foreign expenses—who, we are informed, 
by the by, always made up his accounts on the 
Sunday—and the fourth his master of grammar— 
to instruct, we suppose, the youth of his household in 
the orthography and syntax of their native tongue. 
Others of the priests were most consistently employed 
as chaplains and almoners, and one of them—appro- 
priately called the ‘Gospeller’—was for ‘reading the 
Gospel in the chapel daily.’ 

The priests, whatever might have been their rank 
in the household, seem not to have enjoyed tle 
privilege, extended to many other of the earl’s 
dependents, of keeping a private servant; with one 
remarkable exception in favour of the almoner, who, 
if he be a writer of interludes, is to have a servant (or 
secretary, perhaps), to the intent for writing of the 
parts, and else to have none: a provision that 
bespeaks a degree of consideration for the claims of 
literature that we should scarcely have expected from 
the general tastes and pursuits of the age; but, the 
subsequent mention in these pages of my lord and my 
lady’s libraries, as well as the circumstance alluded to 
by the editor, of there being still extant a very curions 
manuscript collection of poems made expressly for 
this same earl, shews him to have been very much in 
advance of his times in his love and patronage of 
learning. 

There is another still more remarkable proof of 
this in the fact of his having caused the walls of 
several of the rooms, both at Wresil and Leckingfield, 
to be adorned with a variety of poetical inscriptions, 
all containing, in the form of proverbs, moral precepts 
well worthy of being remembered. We must confine 
ourselves to one or two of these. In one of the 
chambers at Wresil was a poem beginning with this 
useful advice : 

When it is tyme of coste and great expens, 
Beware of waste, and spende by measure ; 
Who that outrageously makethe his dispens, 
Causheth his goodes not long to endure. 


The family motto being ‘ Espérance en Dieu,’ there 
were, in one of the rooms, the following rudely penned, 
but wise reflections upon it: 

Esperance en Dyeu : 

Trust in hym, he is most trewe. 

En Dyeu esperance : 

In Him put thine affiance. 
Esperance in the world? Nay, 
The worlde varyeth every day. 
Esperance in riches? Nay, not so; 
Riches slideth, and soon will go. 


How many a poet of undying name and fame has 


written volumes which contain not half so much true 
wisdom as is set forth in these few doggrel lines. 

Very minute rules are laid down for the ‘ orderrynge 
of the chapell at matins, high-mass, and evinsong ;’ 
and as a proof of the attention even then bestowed 
upon the choral service, no less than seventeen gentle- 
men and children are shewn to have been daily 
employed in it. 

The custom, so frequently and plcosantly illustrated 
by Sir Walter Scott in his novels, of youths of high 
birth being placed in the household of some powerful 
nobleman to learn the arts of war and chivalry, is 
more than once hinted at in these pages. There 
seem to have been several residing under the earl’s 
roof. ‘They acted as cup-bearers and pages, and 
were probably companions for the earl’s sons, to 
three of whom we are here introduced. ‘The elder 
of these, ‘my Lord Percy,’ became celebrated at 
a later period as the youthful rival of his mature 
sovereign in the affections of the queen’s maid of 
honour, the beautiful but unfortunate Anne Boleyn; 
and he is also mentioned in history as having been 
employed to arrest Cardinal Wolsey, when the once 
brilliant star of that ambitious prelate was flickering 
on the verge of the horizon. There are some curious 
entries in the Household Book connected with this 
young nobleman; for instance, we are furnished with 
a list of the number of horses which a magnificent 
earl of the sixteenth century deemed sufficient to 
support the dignity of his son and heir, 

First, there was ‘a great doble trottynge hors for 
my Lord Perey to travell upon in wynter;’ and a 
second possessed of the same substantial qualities 
for him to ‘ryde on owte of townes;’ but when he 
approached the haunts of men, a more showy steed 
was thought necessary, and a ‘trottynge gambalding’ 
horse (such as his father himself had loved in his 
youthful days) was provided for ‘my said Lord Percy 
to ryde uppon when he cums into townes.’ For his 
daily use, probably to ride about the home domain, 
he had ‘an amblynge hors;’ and strange as the fact 
may sound in the ears of modern fox- hunters, ‘a proper 
amblynge lettle nagee for him to ryde upon when he 
goeth hunting or hawking.’ 

These, with a strong horse to ‘carry his maile with 
his stuf for his change when he rydes,’ comprised his 
stud—the sufficiency of which, considering that the 
list was drawn up in anticipation only of his being 
‘at yeres to ryde,’ none, we opine, will object to. A 
gentleman in waiting, a groom of the chambers, and a 
second groom for ‘keeping of my Lord Percy’s gar- 
ments clean dayly,’ formed the young nobleman’s 
personal statf; and the services of at least one of these 
was shared with his next brother, for it was his duty 
to ‘be always with my lord’s sunnes, for seeing the 
orderynge ot them.’ 

*'T'wo rockers and a childe of the nurey to attende 
on them,’ formed the nursery establishment of the 
little Lady Margaret and Master Ingeham Percy. 

Of the female head of this princely mansion, we 
find less frequent mention than might have been 
expected; but there is enough to shew that if the 
Countess of Northumberland did, like high-born dames 
of the present day, take no very prominent part 
in the domestic arrangements of her household, she 
was at least well provided with the externals needful 
for upholding the dignity of her high position: my 
lady’s gentlewomen, her chamberer, her pages, and her 
cup-bearers, are none of them wanting; and her name 
is always associated with her lord's in the orders laid 
down for the provision of breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
in a manner that bespeaks them to have been equally, 
unlike many fashionable modern cvuuples, seldom 
asunder. 

Of this noble lady, all we know is, that she was an 
heiress with the Plantagenet blood in her veins, being 
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remotely descended from ‘old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster.’ She survived her husband six- 
teen years, and at her death, bequeathed her body to 
be buried at Beverley, in the tomb of the late earl; 
and likewise gave to Sir Robert Gell, her chaplain, 
her lease at Wilterfosse, to sing mass yearly for her 
own and her husband's soul. 

The trifling amount of remuneration given in return 
for the various services we have described, occasions 
us at first much surprise. Comparing it with the 
standard created in our minds by the present rate 
of wages, we are inclined to charge the magnifi- 
cent earl with a degree of meanness quite incon- 
sistent with his high pretensions; and the more so, 
when we learn further, that L.1000 is the whole 
amount of the year’s assignment for the payment of 
ail expenses connected with the household; but one 
glance at the relative value of money then and now, 
dissipates our surprise, and we find that a calculation 
founded on the prices of wheat and other articles of 
consumption in 1509 and 1854, would lead to a 
result much more in accordance with modern ideas. 
Leaving this problem, however, to be worked out by 
those better versed than ourselves in such statistics, 
we will proceed to give a short list of wages as we 
find them here set down, premising that it was the 
custom in those days for the nobility at certain periods 
of the year to retire from their principal mansion 
to some favourite lodge or cottage—styled here ‘my 
lord’s sacret hous’—where they enjoyed, like our 
own good Queen in her autumn retreat at Balmoral, 
the privilege of living for a brief season free from 
the incumbrances as well as the cares of state. 
As they no longer kept open house, the greater part 
of their servants were put on board-wages; some had 
‘licence to go about their own businesse,’ and were 
no longer ‘at my lord’s fyndinge;’ and the same 
appears to have been the case with several of the 
head-officers and the young gentlemen who held posts 
in his household, who are often spoken of as being at 
their own or their friends’ finding. ‘The salary of the 
priests varied from L.2 to L.5. The dean of the 
chapel, though of necessity a doctor, or, at least, a 
bachelor of divinity, received, if he lived in the house, 
only L.4; and the chaplains, if graduate, five marks; if 
not graduate, 40s.: the priests of the chapel, by which 
is probably meant those constantly employed there, 
were to have—the first, L.5; the second, tive marks; 
and the third, four marks—always provided, however, 
that the most discreet of the three be appointed to be 
sub-dean, and to have no more wages! ‘he treasurer, 
comptroller, and other high officers, ‘if abydynge in 
the house,’ received L.20 salary ; but if ‘cominge and 
goinge,’ only ten marks. Forty shillings appears to 
have been the general rate of wages for yeomen, and 
20s. for grooms; but there is a kindly thoughtfulness 
evinced by the following entry: ‘Every futeman to 
receive 40s., becaus of the moch waring of his stuf 
with labor.’ 

My lady’s gentlewomen had five marks, if not at 
‘my lady’s fyndinge ;’ but what amount of deduction 
was made in consideration of beef, bread, and beer, 
we are not informed. The wages of the arras-mender 
aforesaid were L.1, 13s. 6d, with the addition of L.1 
for ‘fyndynge all manner of stuf belonging to his 
facultie,’ except silk and gold. 

Every servant was required, immediately on 
entering his lordship’s service, to be duly registered 
and sworn in the presence of the head officers, ‘ either 
by such an ooth as is in the Booke of Ooths, yff any 
such be, or els by such an ooth [we give the extract 
verbatim] as they shall seyme beste by their 
discrecion.’ 

The price of wheat was at this time 5s. 8d., and 
that of malt 4s,, the quarter. Meat appears not to 


667 muttons, for the year’s consumption, ‘ at 20d., the 
one with the other, fatte and leyne;’ and a second 
‘for 109 fatte beefes at 13s. 4d., to be bought at All 
Hallowtyde, for to serve my hous from that tyme to 
Michaelmas; and 24 leyne beefes, at 8s. the pece, to be 
bought at St Elyn’s day (May 26), and put into my 
pastures to fede.’ Pigs—or porks as they are called 
—were 2s. the piece ; veals, the same price; and lambs 
varied, from 2s. between Christmas and Shrovetide, to 
10d. from that time to midsummer. 

In an age when fasting was rigidly observed, and 
where meat was entirely banished during the long 
season of Lent, fish would necessarily be an important 
article of consumption ; and we accordingly find large 
quantities laid in and dried. 2080 salted salmon are 
valued at 61. the piece, and ‘ three ferkynges of pickled 
sturgeon at 10s. the ferkynge:’ red and white herrings, 
‘sprotts,” and eels, are the other kinds thus prepared. 
Of fresh fish, the price is not given. 

Salt cost 4s. the quarter, and vinegar 4d. the gal- 
lon! but the noble financier seems to have demurred 
rather at this item of his expenditure; for we find 
an order given, that ‘for the future vinegar is to be 
made of the broken wines, and that the lagges [lees, 
we suppose] be provided by the clarke of the hous, 
and marked after they be past drawing, that they can 
be set no more a broche, and see it put in a vessel for 
vinegar.’ 


A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 


‘A poopie!’ Such is the title of an entire chapter of 
a current serial work, by one of our most popular 
authors, which naturally interests the public in the 
character and fortunes of the animal thus signally 
honoured ; and as every dog has his day, independently 
of the dog-days and perennial puppyism, we may take 
the occasion to offer a few observations on the subject 
generally—the instincts, habits, and qualities of the 
species, and the education requisite to develop such 
peculiar talents as distinguish ‘Sir Isaac,’ the poodle 
hero of the novel alluded to, by Pisistratus Caxton. 
About fifteen years ago, his—tle poodle’s, not 
Pisistratus’s—prototype, or rather prototypes, for 
there were a brace of them, were exhibited by a 
French savant in the Regent's Circus, and excited so 
much attention by their performances as to be visited 
by many scientific naturalists, and other philosophic 
virtuosi, including the president and sundry inqui- 
sitive members of the Royal Society. They were 
certainly extraordinary creatures; and in the variety 
of their accomplishments, outstripped even the mar- 
vellous exploits related of Sir Isaac on his appearance 
before the mayor and inhabitants of Gatesborough.* 
But their owner, though assuredly born under Sirius, 
was not a mendicant showman. He, M. Adrien 
Leonard, had devoted twenty years to dog-study and 
dog-training upon philosophical principles; and he 
published, at Lisle, an ssai sur [Education des 
Animauz, taking the dog for the type, in a goodly 
octavo volume of no less than 436 closely printed 
pages. ‘The publication contained some new, and 
much curious matter, of which we propose to avail 
ourselves in the present paper. Nor is the subject 
unworthy of the notice of science, since Descartes 
discussed the question whether animals had souls, and 
inclined, moreover, to the belief that they had; G. 
Leroy drew able distinctions between instinct and 
intelligence; and Réaumur, Buffon, Cuvier, and a 
host of other eminent men, entered into the careful 
examination of canine attributes and the remarkable 
extent to which they were susceptible of cultivation. 
M. Leonard, as might be expected from his suc- 
cess, goes the length of Descartes as the strenuous 


have been sold by weight, for we find an order for 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
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advocate of superior ‘ intelligence,’ and laughs to scorn 
Buffon’s theory of action from impulses more or less 
balanced. He even accuses man of being too proud and 
biassed in his judgment, through a sort of jealousy of 
the near approach to his boasted reason by the most 
sagacious specimens of the higher orders of animal 
creation. ‘We have a body,’ he says; ‘so have these 
animals. They have the same organs as we, and 
these organs produce the same phenomena. Behold 
the dog; the nerves from his brain communicate with 
the five senses, and put them en rapport with the 
exterior world. Light acts on his eyes, sound on his 
ears, taste on his palate; and thence result sensations 
and images which determine action. Locke and 
Condillac suggest no other origin for our ideas.’ 
Becoming more metaphysical, he adds, in proof of 
the animal possession of sentient and thinking facul- 
ties, the following dilemma: ‘Either it is not the 
soul which perceives, understands, considers, and 
wills in man; or animals, like man, have a soul which 
perceives, understands, considers, and wills. The 
two souls are of the same nature ; and, served by the 
same organs, they receive the same sensations. 
Would you, then, give to animals immaterial and 
immortal souls?’ ‘Certes,’ replies our authority, 
Q.E.D.; but he confesses it is a mystery complicated 
and dark in every part. 

The grand problem which he proceeds to solve by 
his experiments is, accordingly, to separate the 
intellectual faculties of dogs from the intellectual 
faculties of men, so as to demonstrate what it is that 
constitutes man, and what dog. It is said com- 
parisons are cdious; but if so, M. Leonard seems 
inclined to think that Poodle & Co. have the best 
right to complain; at any rate, that his system of 
education can produce more moral and well-conducted 
dogs than the most efficient university or ragged- 
school instruction can turn out equally meritorious 
human beings. It is plainly Pup versus Child—tliter- 
ally, Litter versus Family, let paterfamilias think what 
he will of it. 

But whien we go into details, we find that the quad- 
ruped test does not run upon all-fours throughout. 
Children, for instance, are taught in schools gregari- 
ously, and example and emulation are the leading 
sources of their acquisitions and progress. M. Leonard 
takes his individual pup at from six months to a year 
old, and begins with feeding, walking with, and 
attending to it; not permitting other pups to consort 
with, or other persons to interfere, so as to divert its 
attention from its original preceptor and course of 
lessons—this said attention being the first, chief, and 
moving principle on which everything else is founded. 
Having secured this point, he proceeds upwards to 
cultivate memory, the most abundant source of ideas 
in animals; and, as their sensibility is purely physical, 
and directed, through the senses, to exterior objects, 
the exercises prescribed are of a nature to develop 
impressions produced by punishments and rewards. 
The dog thus treated, he states, soon learns to know 
what is good for him, and what is bad; what course 
of conduct brings him pain, and what caresses or food. 
He remembers, and he judges and cl between 
the alternatives —of which thousands of examples 
might be cited—and if, adds our author, he judges, 
it must follow that he reasons. 

With regard to instinct, whether social as in man, 
or individual as in beast—according to Magendie—M. 
Leonard observes that in the latter, among the numer- 
ous phenomena dependent upon it, we see a double 
end: first, the conservation of the individual; and, 
secondly, the conservation of the species. By a care- 
ful and continued education, holding these ruling 
elements in view, and directing them as is required, 
the possibility of greatly extending the sphere of 


instinct in animals is much more developed than in 
civilised men, as the latter rely on intellect, which 
supersedes the use of the instinctive faculty; and, 
therefore, it is through reason that men acquire habits 
of instinct; and, vice versd, animals, by having their 
instincts cultivated, acquire a higher degree of intel- 
lect or reason. 

Having settled the philosophy of the case, the dogs 
most suitable for education are, as ‘justified by ex- 
perience,’ divided into three classes, according to the 
conformation of their skull. In the first class are 
dogs with large foreheads, and a capacious brainpan, 
including spaniels, barbets, pointers, terriers, and 
setters, all of which have pendent ears. In the 
second class are greyhounds and mastiffs, endowed 
with less intelligence than the first, their faces long, 
their temples closer together, and their ears only 
semi-pendent; and the third comprehends pugs, and 
the many varieties of cur and mongrel, with circum- 
scribed skulls, and the least intelligent of their 
species. 

Taking one of the first class as a pupil, the teacher 
must arm himself with untiring patience, without 
which nothing can be done. He must then, as already 
stated, adopt means to obtain the prompt and fixed 
attention of the dog to his motions, gestures, looks, 
or voice, as he uses them to indicate the something 
which he desires to be performed, and which is made 
palpable to the sense of the animal. When he fails to 
comprehend, punishment ought to be moderate, but 
frequent, and administered on the instant, as, if any 
space of time intervenes, there can be no trace, and 
consequently no comprehension, of cause and effect. 
The dog is shewn what is wanted, and thus exercised 
till he understands and obeys orders, and then he is 
caressed or rewarded with a favourite morsel of food; 
and we are informed, that though there is a general 
carnivorous appetite, inclining to meat verging on 
putrefaction, a dainty veal cutlet is the epicure viand 
of the canine race, which they esteem as aldermen do 
turtle, country bumpkins bacon, and coal-heavers 
heavy wet. 

Dogs are no philologists, and it is a great mistake 
to fancy, as some do, that they understand the 
meaning of words, All that is needful is that they 
should recognise in a sqund a command to perform 
a certain act, and, to prevent misunderstanding, it is 
desirable that the words should be short, and not of 
a description to pun upon—for example, instead of 
the word assis, ‘sit down,’ which may be confounded 
with ici, ‘come hither,’ our astute instructor calls 
‘sur le cul, and upon his tail you see the obedient 
neophyte at once demurely seated, and no mistake, for 
thereby hangs a tale of the whip or birch-twigs. Of 
intonation, however, dogs are obviously sensible, and 
M. Leonard liberally finds an apology for English 
dogs, thought stupid in France, in consequence of 
their not perfectly comprehending the French accent. 
It might happen that Mr Grantley Berkeley’s recent 
experience of the stupidity of French hounds might 
be occasioned by his faulty pronunciation of their 
tongue. 

It is mere charlatanism in the showmen-jugglers who 
pretend that the dogs they choose for their tricks are 
more favoured by nature than others of their kind. 
They are usually rough spanicls (caniches), generally 
of a fair size, and having ears richly furnished with 
long and silky hair. In their exercises, they in- 
variably have their heads lowered towards the ground, 
so that they appear to be considering the objects 
spread before them, whereas they are only attending 
to the mechanical signs to which their master has 
accustomed them. ‘Taps on a snuff-box, or, better, 
the clink of a toothpick, or, better still, a clicking on 
the nails, are the means most commonly employed. 


intellect is accomplished. It is well remarked that 


Irrespective of this particular breed, our author 
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selects from his first class of intellects, specimens of 
fine open countenance and handsome form; for dogs 
and doguines are not, in this respect, so vain of per- 
sonal appearance as to be silly and affected, like 
human coxcombs and flirts. They are only the more 
sensible and instructible. Notions of beauty or of 
superior attractions do not turn their brain, and make 
them foolish in their bearing and behaviour. Indeed, 
no animal has any idea of grace, form, or size: a cur 
will bark at an elephant as pertinaciously as at a 
mouse; and a horse will as readily consort with a 
dustman’s high-boned drudge, as with a duke’s high- 
bred hunter. It is annoying to add M. Leonard’s 
conviction that all animals fear man, and that all the 
stories of their attachment, having the semblance of 
moral action, are dressed-up fabrications or illusions. 
The dog of Montargis, and other similar sagacious 
celebrities, are but shams and impostors. He has 
proofs in abundance, and no end of experiments, to 
shew that the animal docs not love his master; that 
he sees in him only an instrument of conservation; 
and if he attaches himself, it is but as the dog 
licking the hand about to strike him. 

*The two dogs, he says, ‘which I submitted to 
examination by the Jnstituts of France and Belgium, 
and learned scientific societies of London, leaped, at 
my voice, from a high bridge into the river, one of 
them with a bit of bread in his mouth. Whilst they 
were swimming, I ordered the other to take it, and 
he did so in a moment, although I was at a consider- 
able distance, and self-preservation in the stream 
must have had a powerful influence over their action.’ 
This was certainly a striking example of obedience to 
command, as the result of instruction; and from what 
we witnessed of their ‘talents,’ as previously noticed, 
we could readily credit even more surprising evolu- 
tions of Braque and Phylax, such being the proper 
names of these most obedient quadruped servants. 
At a given order, they would come to be beaten, 
exhibiting at the same time signs of the utmost joy. 
M. Leonard called de Ja gaieté in a threatening tone, 
even accompanied by the lash, but nevertheless they 
leaped, barked, wagged their tails, pricked up their 
ears, and, in short, displayed every demonstration of 
pleasure. From such premises, he contends for the 
probability at least of reflection, as well as of memory 
and understanding in the animal, since, by means of a 
kind of formulary, he could cause them to execute 
what he desired, though the command involved the 
most opposite conduct. Thus, he would say: Allez vous 
coucher, and in an instant arrest their impulse and 
bring them to his feet by the contrary ‘ Come hither.’ 
Or he would, in the same manner, and with the same 
effect, almost instantaneously give and reverse the 
orders ‘ Be gay’ and ‘ Be sad;’ or he would put a piece 
of bread before Braque, saying: ‘That is for Phylax ;’ 
and vice versd, a second bit before Phylax, with the 
remark that it was for Braque; and leaving them 
untouched during an indefinite time, the word ‘ Eat’ 
(mangez) sent each to the morsel assigned to him, 
neither venturing to trespass on his neighbour’s lot. 
This, M. Leonard observes, affords strong presump- 
tion of the intellectual faculty for which he has 
hazarded the term reflection, since, to a certain extent, 
it implies a combination of reasoning and comparison. 
We ought to state that Braque and Phylax were 
large handsome animals, white, with reddish-brown 
spots, and in shape resembling the Spanish pointer. 

The well-educated dog is a wonderful physiogno- 
mist. The instinct of self-preservation, and the natural 
fear it inspires in man, are equally powerful in the 
animal, and he knows well how to read in your 
countenance all you approve. If he perceives in 
the movement of your brow the slightest indication 
of discontent, he is puzzled, bewildered, stupified. 
Raising your voice produces a like effect; and if 


shewn merely for the sake of teaching, it is expedient 
to add some gesture which brings to recollection a 
preceding infliction of which he has experience. 
When the animal has comprehended what you want, 
you ought to be careful not to distract his atten- 
tion; and to evince your satisfaction, and reward 
by a dainty, his habit of observation, which 
gradually diminishes his sense of fear. As the 
animal, like the child, is fickle, jumping from one 
idea to another, and happy to deliver himself from 
the fatigue of any long-continued strain upon his 
spirits (esprit), it is absolutely necessary to correct 
this fault, which would otherwise compromise the 
success of the best means resorted to for his instruc- 
tion. In pursuing the illustration of his subject, the 
author mentions some curious phenomena, not 
uninteresting to the student of natural history. For 
example, he states: ‘In giving myself up to the 
education of my two dogs, [ have made an important 
remark, which I will set down here. When I was 
occupied in instructing one of them—Braque, for 
example—the other, Phylax, who was left to himself 
during the time, was, notwithstanding, attentive, and 
appeared as if he took an interest in tlie lesson. 
When, afterwards, I undertook to teach him the 
matter I had been explaining to Braque, I found that 
he comprehended it far more readily and quickly. 1 
fancied that I was the dupe of an illusion; but 
recommencing my course, I tried the experiment very 
many times, sometimes with Braque in the first 
instance, and sometimes with Phylax, but always 
with the same result. From this I conclude that 
animals are, like children, more apt to learn volun- 
tarily what is taught to their companions, than what 
is directly impressed upon themselves. Thence we 
might believe that the instinct of imitation exists in 
the dog as in man, and is a useful auxiliary in the 
education of both; and perhaps,’ he modestly adds, 
‘with the former as with ourselves, it may develop 
those potent contributors to success by giving birth 
to emulation and amour propre. In hazarding this 
supposition, however, I place limits on these precious 
qualities in animals as in all other intellectual facul- 
ties compared with those in man.’ At all events, it 
evidently facilitates canine education to have two 
pupils at a time. 

Although M. Leonard has defined the races among 
which the most intelligent or intellectual dogs are 
found, he allows that all are capable of some improve- 
ment, even the greyhound; respecting which he probably 
never heard the anecdote, that when the unfortunate 
Charles I. was asked which was the most pre-eminent 
of dog-kind, he replied the greyhound, for he has 
all the good-nature of the others without their fawn- 
ing—a fine reproof to spaniel courtiers. 

It is conceded by M. Leonard that the pretty. 
japdog breed of Charles II., as well as the mastiff, 
may be educated to a degree of intelligence which 
renders them very agreeable or useful—almost as 
much so as ‘the spaniel with his eye so full of expres- 
sion, or the setter, so animated in his looks and 
movements.’ We would match the Scottish shepherd 
dog, in a lesser degree the English butcher-drover’s 
uncouth-looking assistant, the cur in charge of goods 
on a cart in London streets, and the Skye terrier, 
against any of their congeners, however highly 
favoured by nature. 

But the sagacity, as it is called, of the dog, 
whether instinctive or trained, has been so uni- 
versally chronicled, and the tales of its wonderful 
manifestations so fully believed, that without denying 
the success of M. Leonard’s curriculum, we are 
strongly disposed to take a more loving view of the 
social relations between the animal and man; resting 
principally, as they seem to do, on the faculties and 
dispositions of the former. From the days of the 
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scriptural Tobit to the present time, amid classic 
and religious miracles (from Ulysses to St Bernard), 
down even to the latest experiences of canine 
intrepidity, discernment, or affection, there is no end 
to the stories of the bravery, discrimination, and 
attachment to humanity of the dog. Was it not 
Argus, the dog of Ulysses—intelligent as if he had 
the thousand eyes of his unlucky name-father— 
that recognised his master on his arrival, after 
twenty years’ absence, at Ithaca, when his fellow- 
creatures knew him not? 


Poor, old, disguised, alone, 
To all his friends, even to his queen unknown. 
* * * 


Forgot by all his own domestic crew, 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew. 
* * 


Him, when he saw, he rose and crawled to meet; 
*Twas all he could, and fawned and kissed his feet, 
Seized the dumb joy—then falling by his side, 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died. 


The St Bernard breed now patronised by Albert 
Smith, are, we are informed, taught how to set 
about their excavations in the snow ; and the larger 
water-dogs, accustomed to drag substances from the 
water, will frequently, not always, include a drowning 
individual in their efforts to perform a usual service. 
M. Leonard taught his pupils to be constant in this 
respect, by practising them on rag-stuffed figures of 
men artificially convulsed, as if perishing. Of the 
depreciated greyhound we can vouch from personal 
knowledge that one stolen and carried off fifty miles 
in a covered cart, was no sooner liberated, than she 
bounded away at full speed, and in a very few hours 
was safe and sound at home. 

But almost everybody has had, or has the familiar 
acquaintance of, dog-companionship, and been asto- 
nished by acts for which it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to account. ‘ Our philosopher of the objective 
school,’ observes William Smith, the author of Thorn- 
dale, ‘ proceeding from the simpler to the more complex 
organisations, finds himself far advanced in the study 
of man, whilst as yet he is only studying the animal 
life around him. The unity of parts in each organic 
whole has struck him with admiration. In this unity 
or harmony of many parts lies the oneness of the 
creature. Wonderful is the dog that looks up at him 
with its manifest though limited intelligence. Eye 
and foot, nostril and throat, every limb and organ 
displays an admirable consent. He is one—this dog; 
one through the perfect harmony of powers and sen- 
sations, desire, and act. He sees you, he remembers 

ou; he in some sort loves you; your presence, at 
east, gives him pleasure; he courts your caress; he 
has gentleness and joy, as well as anger and ferocity. 
He, too, perceives, remembers, and combines his 
memories, go as, in his limited sphere, to employ the 
knowledge of the past in the present emergency ; but 
that the phrase would imply an imperfection—and he, 
too, is perfect in his kind—what is he less than an 
“ arrested development” of man?’ 

After such descriptions as these, we may hope that 
it will be thought an abuse of language to speak of a 
ruined man having ‘gone to the dogs,’ or of throwing 
an impertinent fellow, or even pliysic, to the same 
animals, seeing that we are so nearly on an equality, 
and that they can find physic in the grass-field, if they 
need it, without adoctor. As for M. Leonard’s educated 
specimens, we recollect playing a game at dominoes 
with Braque or Phylax—we forget which—his master 
having lett the room, and what signals he might make 
through the wainscot being inaudible to us; but the 
result was, that our adversary would never permit us 
to put a wrong number down, and finally beat us 
with the apparent delight of a successful gambler! 


The detail of the ways by which M. Leonard brought 
his pupils to such accomplishments would be uninter- 
esting to the general reader, though some of them 
might probably be introduced with benefit into the 
training of sporting-dogs, against the cruelty of 
whose breaking-in, he earnestly protests, and 
insists on the greater perfection that could be attained 
by a milder mode of instruction. Yet a few of his 
leading rules may be noticed, and whoever likes to 
try the experiment, more or less completely, may 
witness the effect on pups of their own. 

He never terrified them, especially at first, with 
severe punishments; on the contrary, he began with 
merely prohibitive displays or cracks of the whip— 
patience and moderation being his watchwords. : 

He taught them distinctly to understand their 
names, and pay instant attention when they were 
pronounced. 

Rewards of caresses and meat, accompanied by 
words of approbation, were constantly given, as lessons 
were comprehended ; and by degrees, only the words 
were retained to the entire satisfaction of dog and 
teacher. 

Lessons were never prolonged so much as to 
partake of the nature of punisliments, and excite 
lassitude and disgust. 

Much depended on regular and judicious feeding. 
The devoted attachment of dogs to owners of the 
lower classes is ascribable to their frequent sharing of 
‘the bit and the buffet.”, Even a Bill Sykes will have 
his faithful and ferocious associate, the ugliest of 
brutes, owing to this sort of treatment. At the same 
time, it is the brutal usage they receive from their 
masters, and which they endure out of their dread for 
them, that renders the bull-dog and other fierce crosses 
so savage towards strangers and all the rest of the 
world. 

Leave to go out was requisite, and the open door and 
the word liberty, with perhaps a piece of meat thrown 
forth, were the signs of assent: obedience was the 
one thing insisted on. If it were required to 
teach the animal to abstain from the food, balls 
of the size of billiard-balls, with small spikes on 
their surface, were thrown at, or between the 
animals and the temptations, and by persevering 
in this line, accompanied by certain expressions, 
they were taught not to approach or touch meats 
even if left alone with them for whole nights. In 
issuing commands, they were ingeniously brought to 
attend to the terminations of the words, and not to 
the tone in which they were pronounced. 

There are many other curious ruses and contrivances 
to facilitate the progress of instruction; but as we do 
not pretend to supply a vade-mecum for a complete 
learned education, we shall close with the author’s 
aphorism, that ‘Education forces Nature to correct 
itself” Canine civilisation! 

After dwelling on the value of a dog, well-taught 
in the degree according to the wish and pleasure of its 
teacher, M. Leonard draws the opposite picture of the 
effects of spoiling, and ignorance, and consequent dis- 
obedience, in a manner so thoroughly French, that we 
are tempted to copy it for the amusement of our 
readers. 

‘ Par exemple,’ he says, ‘you enter the boudoir of a 
pretty lady, and lo! there is a villainous Shock that 
leaps from under the sofa, where he is keeping com- 
pany with his mistress. He is not bigger than your 
two fists, and yet he makes more noise than the 
largest mastiff. He yelps at you with a sharp bark 
and hubbub, very disagreeable to the tympanum. 
“Be quiet, Bichon!” says his mistress, in a tone of 
voice which has nothing of the air of a command. 
Accordingly, Bichon takes good care not to obey. He 
yelps the louder. You advance into the apartment; 


you would pay your compliments to the fair dame 
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you assume a gracious air; you throw your body into 
all the postures learned from your dancing-master. 
But Shock heeds not, and springs furiously at your 
legs; his noisy brawling preventin, her from hearing 
your soothing phrases. Your gracious air is converted 
into a grimace, and you are obliged to stop short in 
the midst of your best bow! Madame laughs at your 
ridiculous figure. Bichon is encouraged; he shews 
his teeth; and if it happen that your tibie are not 
well guarded, beware: you are doome:! to carry off 
the imprint of his jaws. The pain extrscts an invol- 
untary cry. It is then resolved to recall Bichon to 
order. Bichon retreats under the sofa, casting an 
angry look at you; he receives one of those little taps 
which are caresses. “You are a méchant, Bichon. 
What have you done to the gentleman? Hold! there 
is a bit of sugar for you; and, another time, don't 
begin such tricks. Allons, Bibiche; make your peace.” 
With such an education,’ observes our author severely, 
*a dog cannot fail to be surly and mischievous, and 
occasion very unpleasant scenes; all which would be 
avoided if he were taught promptly to obey.’ Perhaps 
we might for ‘ dog’ read ‘ child!’ 


A NEW CALLING. 


Tere are at least some novelists of our own day 
who possess a genuine right to their title, in having 
introduced a system of entertainment which would 
not a little have astonished their predecessors. Half 
a century ago, it was a subject for boasting to have 
read a recent book; until very lately, it was unusual 
for people out of literary circles to know a real live 
author even by sight. Now, not only have cheap 
editions brouglit the works of great living writers 
within the reach of everybody, but the great living 
writers themselves have been made cheap, and are 
introduced to the world in their own proper persons. 
There is no more marvelling now about what sort of 
being in the flesh may this or that rich spirit be who 
has dowered us with this or that immortal creation, 
because, if we choose, we can see him, body and 
breeches, once every week at least, and for the 
moderate. charge of half-a-crown, hear him read one 
of his own productions. The thing will get so 
common soon, that there will be nothing to be said 
about it, nor is there novelty enough in the matter 
even now more than may suggest a few brief ideas. 

Many of us, dead and alive, have at some time or 
other ardently longed to feast our eyes upon those 
whose writings have even whiled away a weary hour, 
or given to us a hearty langh; and surely much more 
to look upon the thoughtful faces of those who have 
made us wiser and better, who have reached out to 
us ‘ the shining hand’ to help us out of the slough of 
the world, or, at all events, to scatter flowers on the 
road. Now that we can do this, we may not perhaps 
appreciate the opportunity as we ought; and as it 
gets more common, we sliall be doubtless less grateful 
still.* 

What would we not have given to have heard old 
Chaucer, ‘the morning-star of song,’ describe his own 
pilgrims on their road to Canterbury! or Spencer 
read to us his Faery Queen, which nobody (as a 
wicked critic has said) was ever known to read 
for himself from end to end! Yet a time would 
doubtless have come when we should have tired of 
both of them. How highly should we have prized 
an hour of the ‘native wood-notes wild’ of Shak- 
speare, warbled by ‘Fancy’s child’ himself—a sight 


of that noble brow, of those eyes that saw into the 
hearts of all mankind! Yet, doubtless, Queen 
Elizabeth and court listened, if they did listen, to his 
‘dramatic readings’ with much equanimity and a 
most aristocratic lack of enthusiasm. Think what a 
vision of transcendent glory must blind John Milton 
have presented, rapt in his heavenly dreams, and utter- 
ing aloud his own immortal inspirations! And yet to 
those charming sliort-hand writers, the Misses Milton, 
their task became soon prosaic enough. Would it 
not have been grand—we are descending, but we are 
yet a great way up, and in noble company—to have 
seen Samuel Johnson, massive, ungainly, but yet not 
without a certain majesty, rolling forth, pleno ore, his 
Vanity of Human Wishes! Pleasant to have sat beneath 
Dr Sterne, and listened to his wilful digressions, and 
watched his eyes sly-twiakling over his solemn double 
entendres! And better still, to have heard Fielding 
reading aloud, and relishing as he read, the woes of his 
own Partridge, the triumphs of his own spoiled favour- 
ite, Tom Jones! Our descendants, be sure, will envy us 
the having seen and heard the Fielding of to-day—the 
biographer of the Blifil of our own times, Mr Barnes 
Newcome the younger—at his lecturer’s desk. Mrs 
Blimber would have died happy, she thought, could she 
but have seen Cicero in his retirement at Tusculum. 
How many of our children, nay, as we believe, of our 
great-great-grandchildren, will envy us the having 
seen and heard that man who gave us Mrs Blimber, 
and a hundred other ladies and gentlemen with whom 
we have a very real acquaintance ; envy us, especially, 
the having witnessed his impersonation of Mrs 
Blimber’s favourite, and the favourite of us all, little 
Paul Dombey! child, who more than all other ficti- 
tious children, has touched the universal heart of 
England. We ourselves remember travelling in a 
city cab to the Bank, in company with a director of 
the same, with an old London lawyer, and with a 
copy of that number of Dombey and Son that contains 
the account of the death of little Paul, which, as we 
read it aloud, drew tears from Pluto’s eyes (and 
Plutus’s), caused both the lawyer and the banker to 
weep. Over such a pair of unsympathising folks, in 
such a vehicle and on such an errand, sure never was 
the victory of genius more complete. Consider, then, 
how much greater must be her power when her right- 
ful owner is wielding his own weapon in his own 
hand! Who can forbear to weep for Tiny Tim, when 
he himself who created Tiny Tim is weeping with us? 
Who but must despise, and yet must pity, the iron 
Scrouge, when he who drew him himself exhibits the 
portrait, and marks out so unerringly the cruel lines 
upon the brow, and the place where the lines are in 
mercy smoothed away! Hail to this new-born art, 
we say, and success to the beginners of it! What 
matters it, that a hundred imitators, miserables, whose 
stock-in-trade is, not ideas, but a couple of candles, 
and somebody else’s book, have started up and over- 
run the land. For our parts, we only wish that the 
example of our novelists were followed by our poets, 
of which, as we understand, there is some likeliliood ; 
that they would lend the music of their voice, and 
the illustration of their inspired looks —as they were 
wont to do in the golden age—to their own verses; 
and that it might be permitted to us, for instance, to 
hear the deep-voiced laureate pour forth ‘his hollow 
oes and aes’ in his own Mort d’ Arthur, like 


Noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 
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BALLAD OF DARNICK TOWER. 


Tue correspondent of a Scotch newspaper lately brought 
forward the following little grotesque ballad, with an 
inquiry as to the authorship and the circumstances 
referred to: 
The devil sat in Darnick Tower, 
Out of a shot-hole keekit he; 
He saw Jamie Leitch come ower the brig, 
To storm his batterie. 


Quoth he: ‘Lang have I tarried here, 
And thought for ever to remain, 

Since I was driven frae Galashiels, 
Which lang I’d doomed to be my ain. 


* But now farewell to Eildon Hills, 
Farewell to Darnick Tower and tree, 

For in the reach o’ Jamie Leitch 
‘There is nae dwelling-place fur me.’ 


Wi’ that the devil ‘s ta’en a flight, 
And ower the Tweed essayed to flee; 
But Jamie caught him by the rump, 
And he has dippit Auld Clootie. 


Darnick, it must be understood, is a little village about 
three miles from Galashiels, and an equal distance from 
Abbotsford, the poetical laird of which was extremely 
anxious to add it to his domains on account of the above- 
mentioned old tower. A gentleman sent the following 
answer to the inquiry in the newspaper: ‘In those 
remote times, as we all know, when witchcraft and 
sorcery held possession of the minds of the people, it 
was customary, as in the case of Soulis, Michael Scott, 
and others, to attribute Satanie agency to men se- 
cluded in old towers, and possessed of more than ordi- 
nary energy and knowledge. The Heitons, lairds of 
Darnick (see Tales of the Borders, vol. vii.), were great 
fighters, as old Watt Scott knew to his cost. ‘Their 
crest was a bull’s head, armed, which, according to the 
custom of the times, was prominent on the keystone of 
the portal. The character of the old laird at the time 
of the ascendency of Angus was “ deevilish ” enough to 
make him a good representative of “ Clootie;” and the 
horned head looking through a shot-hole would help the 
ballad-monger to his metaphor. As for “wee Jamie 
Leitch,” he might be some noted borderer who had 
joined Hertford when he burned Darnick Tower in Sep- 
tember 1545, and whom Heiton eyed with a true border 
feeling through a loophole—the act being very well 
represented by the head and horns of the crest on the 
walls,” 

Now, the fact is, that the verses were written by a 
person recently living, and are simply a jeu d’esprit ona 
fellow-townsman of their author, who had adopted a 
habit of preaching in his native village, and who, not 
content with his mission in that home-field, was finally 
ambitious enough to extend his ministrations to the 
equally benighted hamlet of Darnick. We put it to 
our readers, Could there be a better example of the con- 
jectura! history indulged in by antiquaries where nothing 
is known, than the above answer to the newspaper 
inquiry ? 

David Thomson, the writer of the verses, has a place 
in Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, as the person 
who always wrote the poetical invitations to ‘the Sherra’ 
to come to the Galashiels annual dinner. He was a 
cloth-manufacturer, a simple-hearted worthy man, with 
a great fund of natural humour, which doubtless Sir 
Walter failed not to appreciate. ‘ Hogg came to break- 
fast this morning,’ says Scott in his diary, 12th December 
1825, ‘and brought for his companion the Galashiels 
bard, David Thomson, as to a meeting of hus Tweeddale 
poets.” ‘The late Thomas Tegg, who was a relation of 
Thomson, was taken by him to Abbotsford, and intro- 
duced as the publisher of Johkeby ; which the prudent 
bibliopole thought rather daring on his friend’s part. 
However, Sir Walter merely remarked: ‘ The more jokes 
the better,’ and gave him a very kind 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 

Another progressive step towards the possibility of 
creating diamonds by a chemical process has been 
realised in the fact that sapphires have been so produced. 
M. Gaudin has communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, a process for obtaining alumina—the clay which 
yields the new metal called aluminum—in transparent 
crystals, which therefore present the same chemical com- 
position as the natural stone known under the name of 
sapphire. To obtain them, he lines a common crucible 
with a coating of lamp-black, and introduces into it equal 
proportions of alum and sulphate of potash, reduced to 
a powder and calcined. He then exposes it for fifteen 
minntes to the fire of a common forge. The crucible is 
then allowed to cool, and on breaking it, the surface of 
the lamp-black coating is found covered with numerous 
brilliant points, composed of sulphuret of potassium, 
enveloping the crystals of alumina obtained, or, in other 
words, real sapphires or corundum. The size of the 
crystals is large in proportion to the mass operated 
upon; those obtained by M. Gaudin are about a milli- 
métre, or 3-100ths of an inch in diameter, and half a 
millimétre in height. They are so hard that they have 
been found to be preferable to rubies for the purposes 
of watch-making. It is thus that chemistry, by pur- 
suing the recognised course of natural causes, will in 
its operation achieve similar results, and produce the 
diamond.— Willis’s Current Notes. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE CORN. 


Wavy and bright in the summer air— 

Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair, 

And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 
The green highway to an unknown world— 
Soft whispers passing from shore to shore, 

Like a heart content—yet desiring more ; 

Who feels forlorn, 

Wandering thus on the path through the corn? 


A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Corrupting under the hedgerow gray : 

Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird 

O’er the desolate field was ever heard; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 

Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow : 

Till, one blest morn, 

Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Sinall and feeble, slender and pale, 

It bent its head to the winter gale, 
Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 
Scarcely believing spring was near ; 

Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow, 
And daisies mimic the vanished snow, 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn—the corn—the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn, 

First, scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then, just in reach of a child’s wee hand, 

Then growing, growing—tall, green, and strong, 
With the voice of the harvest in its song, 

While in fond scorn 

The lark out-carols the murmuring corn. 


O strange, swect path, formed day by day, 

How, when, and wherefore—tongue cannot say, 

No more than of life’s strange paths we know 
Whither they lead us, or why we go, 

Or whether our eyes shall ever see 

‘The wheat in the ear, or the fruit on the tree. 
Yet—who is forlorn? 

Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen the corn. 
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